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And Other Verses 



EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 



At CoUigan's — ^no matter where — 

I would not wish to send you there. 

Believing that, of things accurst, 

A thirst for liquors is the worst — 

For though they warm the winter's shiver. 

They poison kidneys, heart, and liver. 

And used without the proper gumption, 

Oft end in galloping consumption. 

It, therefore, hardly would agree 

With ethics for a true M.D. 

To indirectly send a man 

Within a rod of CoUigan — 

For John has beer so rich and good, 

It is a sort of liquid food. 

And ale so musty, old, and prime. 

To spill a drop would be a crime. 

And gin and brandy superfine — 

But, oh ! his whisky is divine ! 

So ripe with age, through wood so mellow, 

'Twould make a churl a genial fellow. 

And stop worst enemies of their quarrel. 

With not a headache in a barrel ; 

But, still, whene'er in friendly drinking. 

Where drunkards go, keep ever thinking, 

If Satan's chain does e'er adorn you, 

'Tis your own fault, for here I warn you. 

This counsel not for humorous scoflF is, 

'Twould cost two dollars in my office — 

And seldom do I give advice 

Without I also ask my price. 
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Ah, many a festive hour I've spent, 

Nor cared how slow the moments went. 

There, by the tables in the rear. 

Unseen to see, unheard to hear; 

To watch outside the pelting rain, 

Or snow or slush of winter's train, 

The horses, with their lumbering load. 

The trains of th' Elevated Road, 

The jangle of the cable car. 

And then the motley crowd that jar 

And jostle that o'ercrowded place, 

Of every sort, of every race. 

The pig-tailed Chinaman, the Jew, 

The Lascar, Jap, and Arab, too — 

The sailor home from foreign seas, 

The soldier with a day's release. 

The business man, the natty clerk, 

The bloated tramp, disdaining work. 

And now and then a dainty form 

That braved discomfort of the storm. 

From out whose upraised skirt would gleam 

A leg a sculptor's sleep might dream. 

But most I loved an hour to spare 

With Shannon and with Wilson there — 

Good fellows both. We doctors three. 

Chance met, or haply it might be 

Three partners in an operation 

Or coming from a consultation. 

And Wilson, sapient adviser, 

Would say, " Come, have an appetiser ; 

Yes, only one — this is my treat — 

And then we'll have a bite to eat." 

At first we stood, then joined the sitters. 
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With one, two, three, four, gin and bitters — 
Then found old Time was such a winner, 
For office hours we skipped the dinner. 

Where are ye now, ye genial fellows ? 
My heart with thinking of ye mellows. 
Where are ye now, dear Morrogh- Shannon, 
The most delightful Irishman on 
That second Irish soil. New York, 
For grace of manner, charm of talk. 
That ever left the Cove of Cork — 
So genial, generous, cultured, witty, 
I wonder are ye in the city? 
Another Brummel (such your trade is). 
And such a favorite with the ladies — 
Of them what tales you oft have told. 
Of friends' success in days of old, 
In Ireland's jig and Spain's bolero, 
I often thought you were the hero. 
And you, my old-time comrade, Wilson, 
What patients try ye now your pills on ? 
An honest man and free from guile, 
A Scotchman from Prince Edward's Isle, 
Whose will, once made, no man could bend. 
Who'd stint himself to serve a friend. 
Whose mind would stoop to nothing base — 
A generous soul, a heart of grace. 
In memory of those social times 
I dedicate these simple rhymes 
Unto ye both. What I have writ 
I would were of your praise more fit. 
But for old Friendship's sake I plead. 
Accept the wish as for the deed. 
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CHINATOWN UNVISITED. 



In the Sybil Book of Youth 
First I read the word in sooth; 
Golden legends of a place 
Full of romance, full of grace, 
Till my radiant childhood teemed 
With the glories that I dreamed — 
Chinatown, O Chinatown. 

There methought the air ne'er ceased 
Blowing odors from the East, 
Never ceased weird music from 
Banjo, tinkling bells, tom-tom. 
While each scented breeze unrolled 
Flags of yellow, red, and gold — 
Chinatown, O Chinatown. 

Sheening silks and jeweled shoes. 
These, methought, the Chinese use 
Up and down the shining streets, 
Only wealth and pleasure meets. 
While the bells of Joss peal down 
Blessings rich on Chinatown — 
Chinatown, O Chinatown. 
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CHINATOWN VISITED. 



From sullen skies a cheerless rain 
That floods the half-choked gutter drain ; 
Ramshackle houses, brick and wood. 
Where hides Disease with shroud and hood ; 
Worn doors, uncurtained window-panes 
And mucky streets and garbage lanes — 
And this is — ^this is Chinatown. 

Pattering feet of Chinamen, 

Holima, Ching-la, 
Ribald girls of Chinatown; 

Joss ! how foul they are. 

Within the ever-swinging door 
The halls uncarpeted, where pour 
The pungent, sickening opium fumes 
From out the poorly furnished rooms 
Where spots of gilt and red attest 
What dingy finery is the rest — 
In Chinatown, in Chinatown. 

Raising Cain in Chinatown, 

Drink and dope and toss ; 
Day and night are but a day. 

Not a God, but Joss. 

The Joss, a paint-daubed idol pent. 
The third floor of a tenement 
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Draped faded silk and tawdry gold, 
Where wrinkled priests their service hold 
While barbarous drum and banjo's whine, 
Wake thoughts infernal not divine — 
Within the fane of Chinatown. 

Pictures of pagodas, too ; 

Tea-fields stretching down 
Lumbering junks and sampan boats — 

This is Chinatown. 

And women old before their time. 
With faces cursed by drink or crime ; 
From many opened casements peer 
At huddling Chinamen who leer 
From doors of dens where gamblers meet 
Or dives or comers of the street — 
In tawdry, slattern Chinatown. 

Calling out to sailor men : 

" Sailor mokki hi, 
Fightin' dlunk in Doyers stleet, 

China gel no li'." 
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DE BOWERY. 



Oh, de Bowery's not fastidyus ; dere ain't no such t'ing 

as dirt. 
And a bloke's full-suit in summer, dere is pants, and 

shoes, and shirti 
And a lady dresses likewise, changin' pants inter a 
skirt — 

But dey live up ter de limit on de Bowery. 
On de Bowery, on de Bowery, 
Swaller-tails a breach of peace, 
And a biled shirt calls " perlice," 
And an overcoat er vest — 
• Only's good ter hock at best — 
Dey allow no such f rivol'ty on de Bowery. 

De Bowery is no place fer saints, I scarcely need relate. 
And de Ten Commandments dere are judged as 

stric'ly out of date. 
And de maxims of Sassiety have very little weight 
From de first unter de last place on de Bowery. 
On de Bowery, on de Bowery, 
Oh ! no boys nor girls are dere — 
On de level, dis is square — 
All de kids are men and wimmen ; 
Tough and alwuz fightin' trim in ; 
Oh ! dey alwuz welcomes trouble on de Bowery. 

Dere are fakirs on dfe Bowery, too, and touts of every 
kind; 
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And puUers-in ter kindly help yer make up yer own 

mind; 
And t'eeves ter dean yer pockets out, if free sheets in 
de wind — 

And de ladies are persistent on de Bowery. 
On de Bowery, on de Bowery, 
Ah ! de girls don't dress so well, 
P'rhaps, as duz de uptown swell ; 
But dey love yer twice as kindly. 
And dey see yer errors blindly — 
Oh ! de warmest babies now are on de Bowery. 

And de beer saloons are flashin' wid dere grand electric 

lights, 
Were yer see de wimmen's pictures and sometimes 

some dandy fights; 
And dere's food and drink and lodgin' on de snowy 
winter nights. 

If yer has de price ter pay upon de Bowery. 
On de Bowery, on de Bowery, 
If yer has de price ter pay 
All de night dere yer can stay ; 
But if so yer can not treat, 
" Get ter hell inter de street " — 
Is de Bouncer's invitation on de Bowery. 

Oh ! de life is free and easy, and yer never need no card 
Ter introjuce yerself unter a lady er a pard. 
" W'y, certainly, we'll drink wid yer ; well, here is our 
regard," 

Is de formula fer glad hands on de Bowery. 
On de Bowery, on de Bowery, 
'Tis, " Well, now, it's up ter me— 
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Wat is your's agoin' ter be — 
And w'at are yer drinkin', John ? " 
So until yer money's gone, 
And yer find yer watch is pinched upon de 
Bowery. 

Oh ! dey don't live ter old age upon de Bowery ; f er, yer 

see, 
Dere way of life is not conducive ter longevity ; 
But dere's fun in every minute, and it's alwuz wild and 
free, 

And Deat' is just an incident on de Bowery. 
On de Bowery, on de Bowery, 
Perhaps yer frien's dey all chip in 
Fer de undertaker's tin, 
Er yer go ter Potter's Fiel's, 
Er on dinky little w'eels. 
Ter de tables of de doctors from de Bowery. 
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THE DYING GLADIATOR. 



Say, Chimmie, dis is Deat', I t'ink. 

De place is growin' dark ter me. 
Ah ! take me out beneat' de sky. 

P'haps in Gawd's sunlight I can see. 
Ah, dat wuz no fair, stand-up fight; 

De Dago cut me wid a knife. 
I'd knocked de stuffin' outer him 

If he'd fit fair, yer bet yer life. 

No, no, dere is no hope fer me ; 

I know dis weakness w'at it is. 
Say, w'en yer take de message home, 

Jim, break it kindly unter Liz. 
Give 'er me love — 'tain't worth fer much. 

Ol' man, I never wuz much use. 
Tell 'er I'm sorry — she'll know w'at — 

It wuzn't me, it wuz de booze. 

Dey've rung up fer de amberlance, 

Dey've sent some one ter get de priest; 
But, say, dey'll bot' get here too late — 

I know dis breat' will soon have ceased. 
Say, Jim, I wonder w'en we dies 

If dat's de finish of de game ? 
I wudn't want ter live again 

If I wuz jus' ter be de same. 

Say, ol' man, did yer ever pray? 
No, Jim, I will not lose me grip. 
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Wat comes, I give it ter yer straight, 
I'll stand it wid stiff upper lip. 

But, on de level, now, I t'ink 
I've really never had a chance, 

Fer I have lived upon de street 
Since first I wore a pair of pants. 

I wonder, now, w'at God is like 

(Here, hoi' my head upon yer arm). 
I don't t'ink He will be too hard 

On one who never did Him harm. 
Say, if dere really is a hell 

It can't be worse dan Chinatown. 
I've had ter fight fer bread ter eat. 

And all me life I have been down. 

Say, w'ere dat Dago cut me, Jim, 

It burns as if I wuz on fire. 
I can't breat'e easy — ^p'haps I cud 

If yer wud lift a little higher. 
No whisky, now — 'twon't do no good. 

I can't see nutin' as I die. 
Remember, say ter Liz, fergive. 

Speak ter de boys — say, Jim — Gk)od-by." 
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ANGELS. 



Say, w'at's de use of angels — 

I don't hold ter dem, naw ; 
Dey're too afraid of workin', 

AH fiddles and all jaw; 
Sittin' on golden sofys 

And loafin' all de day, 
Wen dis world's full of sorrow 

Dat dey cud chase away. 

Do yer suppose St. Peter 

Is only keepin' tabs 
Upon de cabbies' swearin' 

At dose electric cabs? 
Don't yer believe he's learnin' 

From all dat he can see. 
And knows as much as Ed'son 

About 'lectricity? 

Dere up ter date in Heaven — . 

D'yer t'ink he'd keep de slobs 
A fiddlin' w'en a motor 

Wuz better fer dere jobs ; 
Wile angels here is needed 

Ter hdp de weak and poor, 
Or save de kids from danger. 

Or wimmen folks dat's sure ? 

Wo ever saw an angel ? 
If dere wuz any 'round, 
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Some bloke wud see or hear one. 

Yes, hundreds, I'll be bound. 
I don't believe dere's any; 
. But if dere is, well, say, 
Yer bet dey ain't dude loafers 

A harpin' Time away. 

Wat wud dey have dere wings fer? 

Dese preachers make me tired. 
If angels wudn't use dem. 

Say, wudn't dey be fired? 
God made de men fer workers — 

He never made dem gents ; 
And, I don't t'ink in Heaven 

Dese have much consequence. 

If dere is really angels, 

Dey don't lie lazin' round 
Wid golden harps a-playin' 

And listenin' ter de sound — 
Dey're workin' on God's bizness. 

And none dere job can shirk. 
P'haps, de Devil is an angel 

Dat wuz too proud ter work. 
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NOT ON THE MENU. 



I wuz eatin' onct in Dennett's — I ain't stuck upon dere 

feed — 
If a man wuz empty stummicked, 'taint de kind of joint 

he'd need. 
Wen yer haven't got an appertite, w'y, den, give it a 

call, 
T'ough de under w'eatcakes often are indeed almighty 

small. 
But dis I do attribute ter de framed religious verse — 
Wen dey feed hot' soul and body, den de body gets de 

worse. 

But, say, de girls are peaches ; say, dey're really out of 

sight, _ 

Wid dinky lace upon dere heads and aprons spick and 

white. 
But it seems ter me as out of place ter read above yer 

head, 
Dat, if one trusted in de Lord, he wud be clot'ed and 

"fed; 
And immedyitly beneat' it, like de Bible pounder's 

notes, 
Dat de owner of de Beanery wouldn't stand fer stolen 

coats. 

All de girls at night are chased, and den de waiters all 

are men ; 
And, in course, 'taint so invitin' fer ter go and eat dere 

den. 
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But de time dat I refer ter wuz upon a rainy night,. 
And I ordered tea and sinkers from a waiter imperlite. 
De t'ing dat made him buggy, but w'ich den I didn't 

know, 
Wuz de men at de nex' table had complained of him 

as slow. 

Two frien's wuz sittin' facin', called by Frenchy, vis- 

d-vis, 
And I didn't give a t'ought to them, and dey gave none 

ter me. 
I wuz readin' of de motto o'er me head w'ose words 

were dese, 
" Dat if I pleased de Lord He'd send prosperity and 

peace " — 
Wen suddenly, be'ind me, dere wuz somet'ing tumbled 

o'er, 
'Twuz a fallen cup of coffee, and it smashed upon de 

floor. 

Den I turned and saw de waiter stand a moment in 

dismay, 
Wid his arm chock full of "ham and," "beef and," 

'taters, bread — ^well, say. 
He named de man be'ind me, but it did his mother 

shame. 
And he lifted up de "ham and " and he let him have de 

same; 
Den de " beef and," den de 'taters, den de plate of bread 

— me word, 
But dat waiter, in a temper, wuz a dandy and a bird. 

But wedder 'twuz his anger, or because he wuz no good 
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At hittin' bull's-eyes, peggin' dem wuz but a waste of 

food. 
He didn't hit de man onct, but de ketchup bot' he 

struck, 
And den de oil, den vinegar, den odder table truck; 
He smashed dem, and dere insides ran de shinin' table 

o'er, 
And formed a red and gummy pool like blood upon de 

floor. 



Den de man got up and fetched de waiter one between 
de eyes. 

And wid his other hand he followed up de fust sur- 
prise. 

Den half a dozen waiters left dere tables in a rush, 

And flung themselves ter help de fust and get inter de 
push ; 

And nex' his frien' jumped up ter give ter him a helpin' 
han', 

And dey fou't and cursed and yanked each odder 
'round ter beat de ban'. 

I wuz hemmed in in de corner, and I grabbed de near- 

- est chair, 
Alt'ough a tex' just oppersite tol' me ter trust ter 

prayer ; 
But I knew dat wid dat chair if I shud hit a man a 

t'ump. 
He'd lay a-bodderin' no one on de floor all in a, lump. 
Dey surged and splurged until I riz me chair ter join 

de fray, 
Wen dey knocked de table over and all tumbled from 

me way. 
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Well, say, 'twuz fun — de sugar bowls, de salt, and 

castors flew; 
Day all wuz spilled upon de floor, and several waiters, 

too. 
And den two p'licemen hustled in and den de fun wuz 

stopped ; 
But not until a waiter quick beneat' a night-stick 

dropped. 
Wot 'ell ! — a little mob like dat a cop w'o comes ter 

pinch, 
Say, wid dat wicked club of his, he has a lead-pipe 

cinch. 

Dey locked de doors upon us. Fust, I t'ought, we'd all 

be jugged. 
De men declared 'twuz waiters fust, de waiters dem dat 

slugged; 
De men dey wuz all right, t'ough; say, seven waiters 

had black eyes, 
Alt'ough dey tore de fellers' coats; but dey wuz 

plucky guys. 
I don't know how it ended, for de p'lice unlocked de 

door, 
And I bolted wid de odders, say, and no one paid his 

score. 
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SPEECH OF THE LEADER OF THE INSUR- 
RECTION IN MISS BROWN'S CLASS. 



Say, fellers, on de level, now, 

Dis poetry makes me sick ; 
But I've a bluff upon de guys 

I t'ink will take de trick. 
We ain't no tremblin' sissy kids, 

Like little Fauntleroy, 
Ter learn dese woozy, dinky rhymes 

About de mudder's boy. 

Dat kid upon de burnin' deck — 

Now, wasn't he a guy 
Ter stay and get hisself burned up ? 

Such fellers ought ter die. 
And him, too, in Excelsior ; 

Such crazy blokes, I t'ink. 
Are 'nuff ter make a feller tired 

And drive a man ter drink. 



Ah, what's dis guff dey're givin' us? 

'Tis only fit fer girls. 
Or mamma's little darlin' pets 

In velveteen and curls. 
W'y don't dey teach us livin' t'ings 

About de Bowery. See? 
Where Rummager blacked Sallie's lights, 

Dat wud be poetry. 
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Dey talk about de grand old man — 

Dat must be John L., sure. 
He'd whip Jim Corbett yet, yer bet, 

If he'd de Keeley cure. 
W'y don't dey write out useful rules. 

Dose literary chaps. 
Of how ter use yer digits best. 

Or how ter win at craps? 

If dey must sing of heroes on 

Dere hifalutin' lyres, 
W'y don't dey tell about de men 

W'at save our homes from fires ? 
Ah ! dey are heroes, too, fer keeps ; 

Dis ain't no ragtime joke ; 
Dey'd let demselves all bum to bits 

Ter save a kid from smoke. 

Dat book dey call Longfellow ; say, 

Now, don't yer b'lieve a word. 
I axed me old man t'other night 

If he of him had heard. 
He said Longfellow wuz a horse. 

Say, dat most knocked me flat — 
He wuz no writin' guy at all ; 

Now, w'at yer t'ink of dat? 

I'm goin' ter write de Board meself. 

And tell dem to smoke up. 
Dey ought ter read Chuck Connors's song 

About Dad's brindle pup. 
Dere's horse races and prize fights, too, 

And pool and chips and craps. 
And fires ter write of — Hully Gee ! 

Dey'll change dat rule, perhaps. 
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A J30WERY SCOT'S ADDRESS TO THE 
CLERGY. 



Ye Clergy, wha are grawn sae wise 
By commerce aiblins wi' the skies, 
Ye ha'e of late gi'en much surprise 

AncJ unco wonder ; 
The foolish ways ye aft devise 

And silly blunder. 

I'm nae referrin' noo tae wimmen, 
This is a faut that's nae uncommon. 
Unless like me ye daur nae summon 

A wee bit courage, 
Nae matter hoo your pulses drummin' 

Bid ye gae forage. 

And still a meenister he sudna 
Gae a lassie lose her snood nor 
Tak' his neebor's wife. Ane wudna 

But feel imbued 
That nane shud preach men tae be gude nor 

Himsel' be gude. 

Yet a' the saints frae David doon 
Seem fashed wi' fleshly lust aboon 
What troubles many a warldly loon. 

'Tis a' bewilderin', 
Hoo missioners are aye for brewin' 

Sic' stacks of children. 
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Hech, Sirs! ye shaw but leetle sense 
O' strength o' ane's environments 
In muckle sermons ye dispense. 

I canna help it; 
Forgie the Pew's irreverence 

Untae the Pulpit. 

Ye leetle ken the wretch's case ; 
What flaws o' body limit grace, 
What Circumstance wi' vile embrace 

Is as a fetter ; 
Aiblins had ye been in his place 

Ye'd ne'er been better. 

Per contra, had he been in yours 
It micht hae been nae proof assures ; 
But still the thocht itself allures, 

His nobler plan 
Had proved by wark that lang endures 

The greater man. 

Ah ! leetle do ye ken, indeed, 

What want, despair, and hunger breed ; 

The toil that draws frae Wealth and Greed 

A scanty pittance, 
Tae stand wi' hat in hand and plead 

Frae Power admittance. 

What ken ye o' the sordid lives 
Where Portith's huddled colony thrives ; 
Downtrodden husbands, o'erworked wives, 

What ken ye o' them. 
Wham bitter Need tae Ruin drives 

Or crimewards show them ? 
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Oh, hoosed in many a cosy home, 
What know ye o' the Puir wha roam 
Unsheltered 'neath yon icy dome ; 

Wham wind and weather 
And a' the ills in Want's black tome 

Assault together. 

Ye blame the wretch for gettin' fou, 
Wi' harsh reproofs and not a few. 
I ask ye a' what wud ye do, 

Ye Reverences, 
If Man's way a' seemed 'gainst ye, too, 

And Providence's? 

Where wud ye gang a nicht like this, 
'Mid fallin' snaws while wild winds hiss. 
And freeze the vera bone, I wis, 

Ae moonless nicht; 
And streaming like a torch frae bliss 

Yon ginhoose licht? 
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WHEN DEWEY COMES SAILING HOME. 



Oh, yer ought ter tread de Bowery w'en George Dewey 

reaches home, 
Wid his glorious ships and fighters, fer awhile no more 
ter roam. 

Be it sunny day er showery, 
Dere'll be no place like de Bowery, 
Fer a rattling celebration, w'en our battling heroes 
come. 

Dere will be a gran' reception from de swells of Mur- 
ray Hill, J, 

A stiff and starched affair ter give a living man a chill. 
But any one no mummy 
' Will prefer de true bon hommie 

Of de real t'ing in de Bowery, w'ere de night is never 
still. 

Steve Brodie, in his shirt sleeves, will be standing at the 

bar, 
Ter serve de landlocked schooners ter our sailors from 
afar. 

With a mixture of emotion 
Dey'U forget de foaming ocean. 
And de foaming beer will guzzle down de gullets of de 
Tar. 

And Chuck Connors, bavin' drunk Manila cocktails all 

de day, 
Will usher fort' at midnight in his holiday array. 
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Wid de Rummager or Sallie, 
He will lead de ragtime ballet, 
And all de Bowery beauties will be dere at the soiree. 

Dey will need no introduction and no money fer a fee; 
Dey'll own de Bowery fer de night and every luxury 
free, 

And each warwoi^n veteran, sabe ? 
Will be given de warmest baby, 
And de girls will shake dere steadies fer de gran' occa- 
sion. See? 

Oh, 'twill be a glorious openin' w'en de band begins ter 

play, 
From Andy Horn's ter, Fourteenth street, and east ter 
Avenue A. 

Glasses clinkin', friendly drinkin'. 

Boys a-kissin', girls a-winkin', 

Gracious all and free and easy. 

On de happy middy's knees; he 

Risin' now and den and sluggin'. 

Just ter prove his right of huggin' ; 

Springin' jokes and tellin' stories. 

Girls a-Iaughin' loud in chorus. 

Shades of Venus ! Shades of Bacchus ! 

How de hours and drink will wrack us, 
W'en George Dewey and his ships come home from ol' 
Manila Bay. 
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THE FIREMEN OF NEW YORK. 



Oh, dey shout about, make out about, de heroes of de 

War, 
Dat dere never wuz sich heroes ever seed on Eart' 

before — 
Girls are huggin' dem, w'ose sluggin' put de Span- 
iards on de bum, 
But dey're payin' no attention ter de heroes here at 
home. 
Oh, de Firemen of New York 
Are de bravest men dat walk, 

Shakin' hands wid deaf and danger widout fear, 
O, 
W'en off duty full of fun. 
But w'en ter de fire dey run. 
Each one works, and maybe dies, but like a hero. 

De papers, too, make much ado, and I admit dey're 

right. 
About de boys who took El Caney town and San Juan 

height ; 
But me brudders, dere are odders, take yer quill and 

write it down — 
Oh, dere are no nobler heroes dan de firemen of dis 
town. 
Dere's de clangin' bell again. 
Oh, it makes no difference den, 

Dey were workin' all last night, dey get togeder — 
In de summer's blazin' heat. 
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Dat seems like ter burn de street, 

Er de freezin', blust'rin' nights of winter weder. 

Dey're not handy, like a dandy, mincin' round a wom- 
an's w'im. 
And dare clothes are less fer ornament den use, t'ough 

neat and trim, 
And dey stammer in dere grammar, and at times are 

not refined. 
But ideas are of more value dan mere words unter dere 
mind. 
Wen from all de buildin's floors 
Smoke and flame in rivers pours, 

And de people wuz imprisoned in dat hell, 
Wud de most particular ladies 
Give a tinker's damn in Hades 

If dere rescuer wuz in shirt-sleeves or cud spell ? 

And dere goodness, t'ough in rudeness, is de virtue of a 

man. 
And dere vices, de infirmities dat clot'e de human clan. 
As de oyster is de cloister, coarse and ugly t'ough it be. 
Of de pearl on Beauty's lovely breast we alwuz like ter 
see. 
»Big of heart and quick of head, 
T'ough dere blood is hot and red, 

And dey're coarse at home and elsewhere rader 
shy in — 
Yet dey're full of sympat'y, 
And dey're gentle as can be, 
Wen dey're bringin' out de wounded and de dyin'. 

Dere is creatures w'ose great natures Peter can't afford 
ter damn. 
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And ter dem belong de Firemen of New York and 

Uncle Sam — 
Dey're de brudders w'o fer odders often life has sacri- 
ficed, 
Do yer t'ink dey'U bar from Heaven dose w'o die so 
much like Christ? 
Do yer t'ink dese preachin' men, 
W'o ent'use on Emerson, 

And w'o loaf in broadclot' all de week and smile, 
Wid dere bland and dinky word. 
Has more value wid de Lord 

Dan de sweat and hustlin' deeds of men w'o toil ? 
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THE SLUMMING PARTY. 



It was midsummer's night in Chinatown ; 

The sun for o'er an hour had sunken down 

From sight, but left a legacy of heat 

In panting tenement and scorching street, 

The air all breathless and so very still. 

The brooding hush, one thought of omened ill. 

Of waterspouts at sea and whirlwinds dire. 

The calm of Sodom ere the 'whelming fire ; 

Though now and then arose a shallow din, 

The noise of children, but far off and thin. 

Until there rolled along the echoing street 

The rumble of near carriage wheels, the beat 

Of quickly driven hoofs. " Now don't yous stir," 

Chuck Connors whispered to the Rummager, 

Who with two friends was lined up at the bar. 

And drinking whiskies with a generous tar. 

'■' I'll bet yous all anoder round of drinks 

'Tis some swell guys come down ter see de Chinks. 

Ah, dere dey are " — ^he pointed o'er the way. 

" "Dere goin' in ter see de Chinese play ; 

Two ladies and two gents " ; then to the tar, 

" 'Tis strange," he said, " how like all women are 

De same all, weder bred on Cherry Hill 

Or Murray Hill, dey're de same corkers still. 

But not de men ; say, dose dudes are unplaced, 

Wasp-waisted, spindle-shanked, and baby-faced. 

Just swaller tails, high collars, and gold canes, 

Dey are but tailor's dummies widout brains, 

Dere dinky steps like roosters wid de pip ; 
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Say, I cud lick six of dem at a clip. 
Dere lily hands dat smell of mignonette 
Or lavender — give me de men w'at sweat, 
W'ose hands are good fer workin', w'o know how 
Ter break in horses, er can mow er plough. 
Men w'o can use de trowel er de pick. 
And brave de sun widout dere f allin' sick ; 
Men w'o can work de ingin, furl de sail. 
And climb de masthead widout growin' pale ; 
Men w'o do somet'in', men of nerve and grit,^ 
W'o can speak wid dere fists w'en dey are hit ; 
Dudes are not men, I'd rather be a tramp, 
And breat' Gawd's sunshine and de cold and damp- 
Just here the door oped softly, and from thence 
Slunk in a member of his preference. 
" Sneak out," he cried, " yer misbegotten cub, 
Er else I'll break yer face in wid me club. 
Give yer a drink ? give yer widout de price ? 
I wudn't even give ter yer advice. 
So sneak — " 



Meanwhile, grown weary of the play, 

The slumming quartette left and drove away 

Up Doyers street to Pell, then stopped the wheel 

To taste Chop Suey and a Chinese meal, 

Passing the mission. At the open door 

A militant Christian woman stood who wore 

The garb of the Salvation Army's blue, 

And turning indoors thus she voiced her view, 

" 'Tis strange that any eye can pleasure see 

In degradation, sin, and misery; 

What can allure a girl in innocence reared 

In trembling wrecks or eyes by evil bleared? 

From such unpitying hearts and shallow minds 
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His poor recruits the Devil ever finds. 
Those who without disgust Sin's orgies see 
Have gone half way to join Depravity. 
Apply the spur of Want, Temptation's snare, 
Arid all their virtue melts into vague air ; 
Cjod pity them, and Jesus save us all, 
How close who stand are kin to those who fall." 

Next to the dives the time at last is ripe 

To see its wretched victims " hit the pipe." 

A guide secured whose presence would allay 

The fear that the sightseers might betray 

All to a dismal, gaunt apartment trace 

The way and note the mean, unfurnished place, 

Uncarpeted the floor, and curtainless 

Those windows where no baby fingers press. 

But doubly barred and doubly barred the door, 

While shoes and coats and waistcoats strew the floor, 

And skirts and corsets, while the owners snore 

In pairs — heads pillowed on the breast or trunk 

In beds, placed tierwise, rising bunk o'er bunk. 

Like berths on some Atlantic liner's side. 

The women lost to shame and dead to pride. 

Heedless what charm, exposed to eyes of lust, 

The stockinged leg, bare arm, and rhythmic bust. 

Resenting but one interdicted she — 

Th' unwilling homage Vice pays purity. 

Who was this she? Oh, know by the remark 

One girl half whispered in the clouding dark 

To her near neighbor while they waited till 

The Chinese cooked the sputtering opium pill, 

" Say, Mag, who are those women in this place 

To flaunt their damned cold virtue in our face ? 

Is it not pain enough for those who err 
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To think of what we are and what we were? 

But they must come with scornful eye to see 

As we were beasts in some menagerie. 

Jesus, I wish them barred from all escape, 

The crouching victims of some roue's rape. 

Lost as we are without a tie or claim. 

Whom no one good can mention without shame, 

God's most defenceless creatures, even at will 

The bum may spit on us, yet women still 

Bruise us — does not the wound turn black and blue? 

Do we not feel cold, heat, the frost, the dew. 

Hunger and foot-ache? We, Life's forlorn hope. 

With no friends save the liquor and the dope. 

Ah, they come here in rags of Virtue dressed 

To make our nakedness a show — a jest. 

But draw their skirts away and close the eye 

If in their churches one of us draws nigh." 

Unconscious of remark the slummers passed 
Into the street and reached the joss house last, 
Up squalid stairways till they saw his shrine. 
And scoflFed the rites the heathen deemed divine. 
Then they drove home, but harmed more in one night 
The heavenly cause than preachers could set right 
In many months, as e'er the thoughtless tongue 
Can sting, but never soothe the spirit stung. 
But so the pagans judge, if Christians knew. 
And hate the Christ for wrongs His followers do. 
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THE DEATH OF CHARLIE. 



So Doctor Charlie's gone at last, 

I did not t'ink he'd last so long — 
Alt'ough last Sunday night he seemed 

Like his ol' self — so gay, so strong. 
Last night I made a whisky punch, 

And fought it wud his spirit cheer. 
But w'en he only drunk it half 

I knew his time wuz very near. 

I sent de kid ter see him, too — 

Yer know he wuz so fond of him ; 
But still he scarcely oped his eyes : 

" I'm tired," he said, " of people, Jim." 
He said it just so weary like. 

As t'ough he wished ter go ter sleep ; 
And Jim came back, his eyes all red. 

It made me, too, sit down and weep. 

Say, he wuz nutty at the last — 

He mumbled somet'in' of his wife. 
And of de kids and of de frien's 

He knew w'en in de prime of life. 
Dey tell me dat his folks is rich, 
• And dat his wife's a lady, too — 
I wonder if dey wud have come 
And made him easy if dey knew ? 

Well, Charlie wuz a gentleman. 
He alwuz wuz de same, so nice 
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And so perlite and generous, too, 
Wid all w'ene'er he had de price. 

And all de money dat he had 
Dis last ten years — dis is no lie — 

He spent in dat saloon, and den 
Dey turned him on de street ter die. 

Say, Tuffs wuz good ter him, he wuz : 

He paid his room rent, and de men 
Dat Charlie spent his money wid. 

Wen he wuz dyin', left him den. 
Dey say Tuffs isn't much on Church, 

But many a dollar spends dis way. 
Which, I don't t'ink, will be forgot 

Wen he stands up on Judgment Day. 
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THE PUSH AT CONEY ISLAND. 



Oh, the trick of Coney Island 

That you can riot trump elsewhere — 
'Tis nor charm of sand nor ocean. 

Nor the balm of sea-salt air. 
Nor the bending dome of Heaven 

That hangs sheer o'er depths of space — 
For from Tybee to Bar Harbor 

'Tis the same in every place. 

'Tis the living panorama of the Island — 
'Tis the breathing poster-picture of the Island — 
'Tis the laughing, 
'Tis the quaffing, 

'Tis the laughing, quaffing, chaffing, 
Of the crowds that makes the trick of Coney 
Island. 

In the torrid days of summer. 

When you feel the quivering heat 
Parch the atmosphere around you 

And the glistening city street ; 
There is health and strength and rapture. 

Then to steal an hour away, 
Where the sands of Coney Island 

Show their varied world at play. 

Oh, the flashing arms and legs of lovely women ; 
Oh, the frank, revealing garbs of graceful 
women — 
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The abandon, 
There the sand on, 
The abandon, grand on, sand on, 
Public spots of long-haired, star-eyed, lithe- 
limbed women. 

Oh, the joyous sense of freedom 

From the trammels we have wrought — 
How unnatural Life's conventions. 

How anemic Culture's thought ; 
Here we doff our civilization 

For a pagan revelry. 
In a merry dance and frolic. 

To the chiming of the sea. 

In the picturesque abandon of the Island — 

In the ancient Grecian frankness of the Island — 

In the swirling. 

And the whirling, 

Aijd the swirling, whirling, twirling. 

Of the dance and drink and drama of the Island. 

How hollow and unreal 

Is the dignity of man, 
In the freedom of a garden — 

So the human race began. 
Many artificial pleasvires 

He has taught himself since then, 
But when seeking real enjoyment 

Then he lapses wild again. 

Hence he seeks the Grecian frankness of the 
Island — 
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Of the posing disrobed women of the Island — 

The laughing and the quaffing, 

And the swirling, whirling, twirling. 

In the dance and drink and drama of the Island. 
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THE FRAGRANT WEED. 



Weed more fair than any flower, 
Charmer of the lonely hour — 
Rare nepenthe, I invoke. 
With the incense of thy smoke. 
Fairy dreams awhile to catch — 
Fill the pipe and light the match. 

Gray of dawn and blue of skies, 
In the floating ringlets rise : 
Scenes of summer where it grew. 
Faintly imaged in the blue, 
Like a landscape seen afar. 
Through the whiffs of my cigar. 

Friend of Youth, beloved of Age, 
Let the pipeless heathen rage. 
And imagine a vain thing 
Of thy ruthless poisoning — 
Let them have their little joke — 
Now or later, they will smoke. 
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Mcpherson. 



McPherson was a blackguard and a gentleman in one, 
And nothing ever staggered him that promised any 

fun; 
He loved all men as brothers and he loved their sisters, 

too, 
And he ruined all the others when he shipped upon the 
crew. 

And in port the Bos'n said 
Of the person named McPherson, 
Never, boys, by him be led — 
Never let him go with you ; 
What you see him do, don't do — 
Where you see him go, don't go — 
So you'll keep from staggering bodies and from broken 
heads, I know. 

If the pure in heart see God alone, McPherson ne'er 

will see Him; 
If one must for all oaths atone, I would not wish to be 

him — 
But where'er on Earth he dwells he is debtor to much 

pleasure. 
And 'twill take some pangs of Hell's to weigh down 
the brimming measure. 

For this was philosophy 

With the person named McPherson : 

" Death will be the end of me. 

And no pockets are allowed 

In the bosom of a shroud — 
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Then no whisky will be good. 
Drink now, hearty," said McPhe'rson. " Life's for 
kisses, drink, and food." 

The middy was the person led the vessel's joking clan. 
" In port," declared McPherson, " I will make that boy 

a man " — 
Which meant that in the city he would show him all 

the sights. 
And reveal to him (the pity !) of the mystery of Nights. 
Oh, the mystery of Nights — 
Day is open, but there's no pen 
Can describe the tranced delights 
Of red Bacchus and Silenus, 
And the flower-bud-bosomed Venus, 
Where the Gorgon's face peers in — ^ 
And the Youth with parching lips first greets the 
scorching mouth of Sin. 



The ship from Nagasaki now was anchored at Foo- 

chow, 
And McPherson at the twilight — " Hark ! " he said, 

" There'll be a row : 
I will go ashore, no matter though the orders are to 

stay. 
But the city's smell and clatter draw me city-ward to 
stray. 

There is old Pagoda Island, 
And the color growing duller 
Of the river toward the dry land^ 
We will sneak aboard a sampan, 
And we soon will be a-trampin' 
Through the streets of old Foochow : 
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Will you go, too ? " said McPherson, and the tar said, 
" Then or now." 

Then hidden in a sampan, as McPherson showed him 

how. 
The middy soon was trampin' with him up and down 

Foochow — 
With lantern-lit pagodas showing from each point of 

sight. 
And drinking brandied sodas till they both were brave- 
ly tight. 

Oh, the China girls were gracious 
In carouses in Tea-houses, 
And the time they had was spacious. 
And to celebrate the fun 
(As the worship was begun), 
With a sanctimonious air. 
They knelt down in the Joss house to burlesque the 
praying there. 

The stolid Chinese, kneeling, scarcely seemed to note 

the pair. 
Though the priests evinced their feeling by a long, sus- 

^ picious stare; 
Till, McPherson, perhaps less giddy, wearied on the 

farce to keep, 
And turned unto the middy, but the youngster was 
asleep. 

Fast and loud came slumber o'er him, 
With a giant most defiant, 
Of an idol just before him ; 
And upon the middy's right 
Squat, perhaps, a score in sight, 
In a semi-circular belt. 
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And McPherson kicked the middy prone among them 
as he knelt. 

Oh, the scrambling and the jamming and the Babel 

caused thereby, 
With the Christians' vigorous damning and the heath- 
ens' "mokki hi!" 
As the middy and McPherson madly, gladly, sought the 

door. 
And knocked down every person who barred egress, 
near a score.' 

It was sport to see the sprinting, 
Down the highways and the byways. 
Of old Foochow in the glinting 
Of the moonshine and the stars, . 
As the Chinks pursued the tars. 
Where the river rushes coldly, • 

And the sailors stopped a second, then sprang o'er the 
rampart boldly. 

There the followers hesitated, standing timorous on the 

brink. 
And, with Eastern patience, waited, hoping soon the 

two would sink ; 
But, with barbarous yells and screeching loud, they 

saw them, more remote;. 
In final safety reaching,. and then climbing in their boat. 
There they both of them wert clapt in 
The dark hutches and the clutches 
Of the Bos'n and the Captain, 
And their shore leave stopped while there ; 
But McPherson did declare, 
" Though this prison is abhorred. 
My boy, we spoiled the heathen, and are prisoners of 
the Lord." 
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OLD JOE. 



Said a girl in Chinatown 

Where the opium smoker broods, 

Where one would not look for prudes, 
Of an old man shambling down 
Yonder alley, nightly trod. 

By the women hellward sunk: 

" That old man, when swearing drunk. 
Makes me half afraid of God : 
Never parson could do so 
With the force of drunken Joe." 

Trembling hands, ingrained with dirt. 

Purpled nose and gray eyes bleared, 
Matted hair and tangled beard, 
Collarless and open shirt. 
That displayed the shrunken neck — 

Coat and trousers frayed and worn. 
Shoes misfit and hatbrim torn — 
Old, not venerable, the wreck : 
This is what our glances meet. 
When Joe shufHes down the street. 

When the greater Laureate sung. 

Idyls of the blameless king, 

Joe had promised in his spring — 
When Victoria was young. 
Then he walked with Wealth and Rank, 

Touching hands with men of name. 

Known by sight to half-gods' fame. 
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And with balance in the bank : 
He was Mister then, you know, 
Dubbed, now carelessly, " Old Joe." 

Then he was a lord of Ease, 

Choice in food and nice in wine, 
Clothes and linen supei-fi.ne — 

Cabs to carry, horse to please; 

Spoke of love, and Beauty smiled, 
(Hard to credit, I allow. 
Little to approve it now) — 

Once a mother's petted child: 

Sad the transformation slow, 

Mister down to outcast Joe. 

Then one day, in mere caprice, 

Where Australian gold is sought, 
Joe became an Argonaut ; 
Seeking the new Golden Fleece — 
Then he made his league with hell, 
Then he turned the Devil's way. 
So much whisky every day. 
So much ale — thereby he fell: 
Now he measures every man 
By his backsheesh to the can. 

Joe has grains of Attic wit, 

Staves of half-forgotten songs, 
Or the genial hour prolongs 

With vile jest' or converse fit 

Of far scenes and days long gone ; 
And, if haply in the mood. 
Immortality and good — 

Threshing logic pro and con : 
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Kant, Augustine, Shakespeare flow 
From the lips of Drunken Joe. 



Still as sodden, cursed, and sunkj 
Calculating of the stars, 
Or from reeking Bowery bars — 

Prone or fighting, ribald drunk — 

Tell me, Adler — Bob, you tell. 

And ye smooth-word parsons, ye. 
Who Man's dignity can see. 

What can make this outcast well ? 

What, in your philosophy. 

Can renew and make free? 
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ANACREONTIC. 



Oh, sing me a lay of the glass and the pipe, 

In a song that with no degradation 
Shall faithfnly mirror what pleasures grow ripe 

In the sun of their exhilaration. 
The fanatic his scorn at this life oft has hurled, 

The ascetic bepraised his sour thinking, 
Eut still there is glory and joy in the world. 

And the soul dies sans eating and drinking. 

Oh, who would grow blind to the light of the sun. 

Since idolators worshiped it madly; 
Shall vines all untasted in wasted juice run, 

Since weak fools abuse its grace sadly? 
Nay, fill me a flagon, ye friends whom I love, 

To pledge the delight of our greeting. 
While the sweet, soothing wreaths of the weed curl 
above 

The dear hours of our fortunate meeting. 
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THE FIGHT. 



In the dim and misty ages, when the ice-pack crammed 
the sea, 
And the mastodon crushed human flesh and hone, 
There were neither seers no sages and no poets' 
reverie, 
And the warrior was the only hero known. 

In the warm but open cavern oft the shambhng bear 
lay hid. 

And who killed him was the lauded lord of strife — 
He was worshiped in no tavern and he built no pyramid. 

But he took the tribal beauty for his wife. 

Then, perchance, there came a stronger and more sin- 
ewy fighting chap. 
And he forthwith claimed the married belle his 
share — 
And, using words no longer, then they started in to 
scrap, " 
And the others formed a rin^ to see it fair. 

From that moment downward, ever even to the present 
day, 
Men have had a thrilling interest in a fight 
And, despite what wives endeavor, and what clergy- 
men may say. 
We are going to see the boxing bout to-night. 
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THE REGULAR. 



It would seem that o'er Fame's portals 

Is this sign erected nigh: 
" Only Volunteers admitted, 

Regulars need not apply," 
Judging from the shouts and music 

That greet every Volunteer — 
While the Regular, the Regular, 

Can scarce arouse a cheer. 
A Regular, only a Regular, 

Can scarce arouse a cheer. 

I was to a grand reception 

To an amateur regiment. 
When a dainty, raptured maiden 

From my side disgusted went, 
For she said, " You are a member 

Of the regiment, and are 
Such a hero." " Not a hero," 

Said I, " but a Regular — 
Not a hero, but a soldier," 

Said I, " just a Regular." 

Now, this fame, hurrah, and glory 
Are the half of soldiers' pay, 

And the Volunteers are worthy 
Of the wreaths they wear to-day; 

But I must say there are others 
With a courage as sublime, 
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And the Regulars, the Regulars, 
Are soldiers all the time. 

The Volunteers are mustered out. 
But we serve all the time. 
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THE TALE OF A REFORMER. 



There was a Reformer belonged to the Outs — 

('Tis strange of the breed none is hatched by the 
Ins) — 

He worried these, though, with accusative doubts. 
And harried their souls with the lists of their sins. 

He spoke from the platform with marvelous power — 
He wrote to the press with most caustic of pens; 

His burden was ever the crimes of the hour — 
Official corruption he showed with a lens. 

Awhile his phillippics unnoticed fell flat, 
The world apathetic, he ranted alone — 

Then the Public veered 'round (in accounting for that, 
You know water dropping will chafe through a 
stone) . 

And the little gods Reiteration enlist. 
The worship of those of the Pharisee strain, 

And possible voters, though statesmen insist 
Such voters are alw&)'^s afraid of a rain. 

Be that as it may, though this fact now was clear 
That folks began talking Reform from his noise — 

And, as the Election was drawing quite near, 

Our Reformer seemed dangerous, too, to the boys. 

So the leaders assembled wherever you please — 
(He was not of our party, as none of us swerve) — 
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They sent him a message, in words, too, like these : 
" Such an ofifice is vacant, they wished him to serve." 

They made no conditions by promise or hint, 
That silence would pay for that office of his — 

He accepted next mail, and nor speeches nor print 
Of his charged corruption from that day to this. 

But, drawing his salary monthly, he dins. 
On every occasion, of patriots in power — 

There is no harder worker alive for the Ins, 
With convictions, too, deepening now every hour. 
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OLD JOE'S STORY. 



Old Omar never jotted down 
A single thought, of Chinatown 
(But Chinatown is even sure 
It never heard of Naishaptir) . 
And still, unless my census errs. 
Old Omar has more worshipers 
In Chinatown, alas, the pity. 
Than ever lived in his own city. 
And Joe, old Joe, leads easily first 
With his unplumbed phenomenal thirst. 

'Twas in McColgan's, warm and bright, 
Upon a snowy, blustry night. 
That Joe reeled in, his usual jag on, 
And begged of us a sobering flagon. 
For he had been, he cried aghast. 
With force ungentle streetward cast 
From every bar where liquor lurks. 
From Pig Foot Kelly's to McGurk's. 
Then, sitting down — the ale was good — 
Joe warmed in reminiscent mood, 
And earned a generous pledge of ale 
By telling us the following tale : 

Ah! I remember with what awe 
We gazed at Joe's insatiate maw, 
And wondered if he was a true man. 
Blessed with a stomach merely human. 
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That could contain yet without bursting 

The seas he poured in in his thirsting, 

That let him live despite the warning 

Of leech and clergy night and morning 

Like Bowery bummers, from whose skin 

Whisky alone perspires, or gin. 

It almost makes my mind agree 

With his bibulous philosophy 

Who, when the sweet girl missionary 

Besought him from his ways to vary, 

And told him (this was once in Sydney) 

How drink would ruin heart and kidney ; 

" Ruin " — the thought even now unnerves him- 

" Why, bless your soul, ma'am, it preserves 'em ; 

I've drank it forty years," said Joe, 

" And really think I ought to know." 

This seems likes the mistakes of Fate, 
Which takes in youth, the good and great, 
And does a larger circle give 
To useless drones to eat and live. 

This was his tale : In days of old. 
When men first mined Australian gold, 
Joe, by his restless spirit undone, 
Sailed from his native port of London 
And finally joined the adventurous throng 
From Ballarat to Mount Korong, 
And, staking there a paying claim. 
Acquired a certain local fame. 
'Twas known beyond the diggings' bounds 
That Cockney washed a thousand pounds. 

One day a Bushman of the place 
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Sang praises of his Loubra's grace, 

Which woke our Joe's romance to life. 

He paid a pound to share the wife. 

Don't start, prim reader, at sin's ravage, 

Nof tag a moral on the savage. 

"Tis not confined to wild men solely. 

So Byron dealt with Guiccioli ; 

And, really, Joe had more excuse — 

The place, the time, the laws were loose. 

And as Korong in those wild ,days 

Scarce offered Christian maids a place. 

The guileless aborigines 

Must be the substitutes for these. 

One's preference— -one would have to shelve it ; 

Forego white silk, and take black velvet. 

And, if their dusky lords were willing 

T' allow this polyandrous billing 

(And generally a crown well spent 

Or treat of rum won their consent) 

It seemed outside another's sphere 

Or to object or interfere 

In these wild places, where one's cares . 

Were limited to his own affairs. 

He soon had been in Charon's bark hearsed 

Who there had played the part of Parkhurst. 

The night of assignation came. 
And Joe set out, his heart aflame ; 
A chioke grove a mile or so 
Beyond them had been named by Joe. 
The prospect stretched so undulating. 
The moonlight shone so penetrating 
As e'er Australian heaven shines. 
Joe almost saw it from the mines. 
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But, as he hurried on, his thought 

A certain tinge of rorna'nce caught. 

This lady there awaiting him 

Was young and not too tall, but slim ; 

And he could dream her black eyes shine 

Like stars seen from the lowest mine. 

Her rose-red lips that pout, inviting 

His lips' soft ravage upon sighting ; 

Her cheek, though rather dark than fair, 

Yet such from too bold sun and air 

That, dallying near her fond and free, 

Had tanned her blush there constantly. 

Such in his dream she seemed to be, 

" Whom I, alone," he thought, " can see." 

But, oh, how different was the truth — 

Which proves them heretics in sooth 

To Love's imperious orthodoxy 

Who take, or woo, or wed, by proxy. 

Instead of being tall and thin. 

As drawn his partial revery in, 

A woman short and squat and fat, 

Turk-fashion on a tree stump sat ; 

Her face a liberal pitting bore 

Of small-pox, and one eye was sore. 

She ran to paunch, as females do, 

Of woman there or kangaroo. 

And blacker in her general hue 

Than e'en the gloss on Joseph's shoe. 

And smoked, which Joe thought rather rude e'en 

.In a boor, the rankest dudeen. 

Joe for a moment stood aghast. 

And next a look of anger cast 

At pipe and smoker, then with, oath : 
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" You bloody Loubra," smote them both. 
The pipe was smashed, the woman fell 
And lay prone, uttering yell on yell. 
That quicker than I can describe 
Brought half a dozen of her tribe. 
Her husband leading. Joe deemed flight 
Was wiser than unequal fight, 
And sped on 'niid derisive laughter, 
From all the Bushman following after. 

But short the time ere Joe divined 
A gaining foe was close behind. 
Then felt on coat and waistcoat band 
The impress of a vice-like hand. 
With sudden frenzy and surprise, 
Joe turned and smote between the eyes. 
The Bushman fell, but yet the grasp, 
Steel-like, refused still to unclasp. 
With mighty wrench and maddened twist 
Joe left the garments in his fist, 
But felt his shirt a raveled wreck. 
Torn from the bottom hem to neck, 
Which, floating wing-like from behind. 
Seemed flags of truce borne on the wind 

With added wings he flew, and then 

A panting pagan stretched again, 

And with some skill, I know not how, sirs, 

Tore off the belt that held his trousers ; 

The coverings from their fastenings slipt. 

Embraced his feet, and down he tripped. 

So close the enemy did pursue 

Joe's fall struck prone the follower, too. 

But here the white man's better brain 
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Proved well its trained superior strain ; 
His trousers, by a nimble kick. 
Flew off, and to his feet as quick. 
While yet the Bushman groaning lies, 
A moment shackled by surprise. 
Again they're off ! Joe reached the road 
That stretched straight to his own abode, 
A dozen yards ahead at least. 
His agile thought his lead increased. 
The only piece left of his suit 
His pennant flying shirt and boot. 

Joe lost but little breath, he claimed. 
Except to pant a few pet names. 
But well I know his tongue and daring 
In most ungodly fits of swearing 
(An artist he in objurgation). 
Invoked impartially damnation 
Upon his eyes, upon his soul. 
On all between him and his goal. 
On Loubra and her lord ;, the others 
With disrespect unto their mothers. 

No fisher wives of Billingsgate 
Could keep with him an equal rate. 
And rowdies fighting in Whitechapel, 
With strings of oaths obscene may grapple; 
But none more blasphemy could carry 
Than Joe's profane vocabulary, 
With which the shuddering air might well 
Feel laden with a blast from hell. 
The Bushmen now gave up the race; 
Too nearly drawn the miners' place; 
But Joe kept on his sprinting form. 
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Not to escape, but to keep warm. 
The naked Indian in a race 
Ne'er kept indeed a faster pace, 
Nor Lishmahago on the ladder 
Appeared more ludicrous or madder; 
Though naught he recked of clothing lost. 
Nor jokes to-morrow at his cost. 
But when he saw upon the road, 
And standing near his own abode. 
The Major's daughters and the Colonel, 
His rage and shame became infernal. 
He lost his head to see them talking, 
And unconcerned and calmly walking. 
' Turn back! Turn back! " he cried, " ye b- 



Why, don't you see I've lost my breeches? " 
And, as they shriefced, he turned aside. 
And plunged into a cave to h^de. 

Joe hid until the coast was clear 

From prying eye and straining ear. 

Then flying to his lodging went, 

Without a further incident; 

But left before the morning light. 

With clothes and grip for further flight. 

He needed not a further data 

To know himself henceforth " non grata." 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 



Wide open as the mother's arms 

When first the babe begins to walk, 
To Progress, Wealth, and Art's deep charms. 

Oh, regal City of New York. 
She sits the mistress of the sea, 

And gathers tribute at the gate, 
A city orderly and free — 

The Lady of the Empire State. 

Far o'er the wave her glory shines. 

The skyline of a hundred towers 
That flash with light when Day declines, 

A thousand crowns around dark hours. 
The sailor on the vessel's deck, 

Long tempest-tossed, adores the sight, 
And fire-drawn steeds their wildness check. 

And to her doors direct their flight. 

Her merchantmen, like princes reign. 

Their richly-freighted argosies 
Are floating now on every main. 

Their flags are borne on every breeze. 
Within the hollow of their hand 

They hold the tax that keeps the State, 
And e'en the Capitol of the Land 

Turns hither when her need is great. 

Within her civic bounds may be, 
Perhaps, some unruly elements ; 
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But these she rules with equity, 

Serene in her self-confidence. 
For long experience is hers, 

And seated at the Century's end, 
She knows how harsh severity errs. 

And where lax discipline may tend. 

Come, o'er her car-coursed highways range, 

Behold her stately structures rise — 
What splendid marts for her exchange, 

What grand cathedrals point the skies ; 
What galleries of Art, what schools. 

Where Science stays and Learning guides — 
What Courts, where Law in statute rules. 

What mansioned homes where Love presides. 

Next, through her streets of Fashion go. 

And Grace and Beauty worship then — 
What lovely ladies star the show. 

What well-groomed gallant gentlemen; 
Then, through her alleyways of shame. 

Behold how safely one may walk — 
What world-famed city is the same, 

Where one may venture, as New York? 

Then, tell me, if she should not hold 

The orb of power in her own hands — 
What countryman should be so bold 

Who neither cares nor understands 
The course her stream of life should take, 

Nor what her needs, her good or ill — 
What urban vote, I say, should make 

The laws that bind her vaster will ? 
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But, baser still, if Envy ruled. 

Or if behind a Senate skulked 
The purpose unavowed, though schooled, 

The city prosperous to mulct — 
Forego the scheme, release the thrall, 

The curfew legislation change; 
Give her the scepter and the call. 

The sovereign power o'er her own range. 

For Nature placed her seas that she, 

This cosmopolitanly made. 
Should the New World's Metropolis be, 

The Center and the Mart of Trade; 
And on this sure foundation laid 

The Labor and the Art of man. 
With the long centuries' mighty aid 

Have carried out the natural plan. 

And well they built. By all the ships 

That clear her port, though winds may balk, 
And by the proof on Europe's lips, 

Who, saying America, mean New York, 
And by the Art and Wealth ye saw, 

And greater glory yet to be, 
She only should declare her law, 

And thus fulfill her destiny. 
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VENEZUELA. 



This to all the Earth ! " 

Hear the Elder Brother speak — 
My mother gave many birth, 

And some are young and weak; 
But I am of age and strong, 

And never an alien hand 
Will dare to do them wrong, 

For I by their side will stand." 

Kings in their capitals laughed, 

With their lemans by their side. 
And they boasted while they quaffed 

The wine that inflamed their pride — 
While outside the palace walls 

The mob surged to and fro. 
And with hoarse, discordant bawls 

Reviled the name Monroe. 

But the Elder Brother smiled ; 

" Let them flout and jeer," said he, 
But I know they will not dare 

To harm my kin or me. 
Taunts are the arms of a child, 

But men use other helps — 
Need I, who fought the Lion wild. 

Now cower before the whelps ? " 
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CUBA LIBRE. 



Cuba Libre! sighs the zephyr o'er the valley wandering 

free, 
Roars the blast along the mountain, sweeps the gale 

across the sea — 
Echoing from an hundred battlefields that heard the 

glad refrain, 
Where the patriot bands of Cuba met the cruel hosts 

of Spain. 

Cuba Libre! Cuba Libre! the advancing Cubans 

cried — 
'Twas the last word like a flower upon the lips of those 

that died. 
Cuba Libre"! 'twas the dying prayer the gallant Marti 

prayed. 
And the word that sanctified the spot where Maceo 

was betrayed. 

Cuba Libre ! Cuba Libre ! shall their sacrifice be vain ? 
Can the children of dead heroes treat their message 

with disdain? 
Can they live at ease in slavery while they walk the 

fields and see 
Where the smitten thousands perished, dead, that Cuba 

might be free ? 

Shall a century of oppression be forgotten in a day? 
Shall the stigma on her daughters not in blood be 
washed away? 
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Where is now the flower of Cuban youth? The vul- 
tures' beaks were red, 

While the gray-haired parents, bound like beasts, to 
Spanish jails were led. 

Cuba Libre ! Cuba Libre ! 'tis the matin call to prayer — 
Cuba Libre ! 'tis the vesper hymn upon the evening air. 
Cuba Libre ! so it shall be, peace with shackles were a 

crime-^ 
Fight to Liberty, or dying, none can die before his time. 

Flame the torch through all the cities, leave the fertile 
fields untilled; 

Better starve and starve- the Spaniard than to starve 
and he be filled; 

Better every man and woman, every child be in the 
grave, * 

And the Isle a wrecked volcano than to live the Span- 
iard's slave. 
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HOW LONG? 



How long, oh Sons of Freedom, 

Debating will ye stand. 
Nor smite from God's fair Western world 

The Spaniard's cursed hand? 
How long, supine, indifferent. 

Take ye the sneered disdain 
Of the jackal in the Nation's pack, 

The mongrel wolf-sired Spain? 

Twice fifty thousand children, 

Dead on the Cuban sward — 
Twice fifty thousand virgins, 

Deflowered by Spanish horde — 
Twice fifty thousand parents. 

The vultures rend their grave — 
How long, free-born Columbia, 

Before you wake and save? 

Shall half a gross of merchants — 

The Shylocks of the trade — 
Barter your heart, and conscience, too. 

While Freedom is betrayed? 
Shake oflf their grasp, my Chieftain, 

Arise with scourge and rod — 
Drive out the money-changers 

That thwart the will of God. 

Up, thou to whom much given, 
Much too shall be required — 
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Strike ere the opportunity 

Of glory has expired; 
Ye need not wait for warships, 

'Tis but few years since when 
Ye changed the warfare of the world — 

By God, ye can again. 

Unfurl the starry banner, 

There's heart and brain and brawn, 
To sweep the usurer from all ports 

Who hold our kin in pawn. 
Yea, wave once more Old Glory, 

Upon the waiting breeze — 
There's vengeance for her landward 

And glory on the seas. 
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THE PROCLAMATION. 



Hear, lackeys, insistent who cackle. 

The Nation to shackle 

With gyves and with fetters of Gold — 

Oh, sodden and sold; 

Hear the voice of America ringing, 

A javelin thrust flinging — 

" Ye hundreds, who worship the dollar, 

Stand one side and lag, 
Make way for my millions who follow 

And worship the flag." 

Ye votaries of Mammon, now say. 

How long would ye prey? 

In the book of the Past, that is closed, 

Have ye not opposed 

Every scheme, every thought, every plan. 

Of grandeur in man? 

And condoned every outrage and woe — 

God's libeler, Man's foe. 

Can the jingling of coins stop the ear. 

That hearts can not hear 

The shrieks of the massacred hosts? 

Has Sleep no wan ghosts 

Of thousands of worn spirits fled, 

Unshriven, born dead; 

And in the starved mothers' thin throats. 

Death's last rattling notes — 

Yea, hundreds of thousands again. 
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Great God, are ye men — 

With sisters and daughters and mothers, 

Or sires, that others 

May die stained, and hacked by the blade. 

And ye give no aid? 

Clear the way — ^we are wakened at last; 

The midnight has passed. 

And there is no lime in the day 

For laggard's delay. 

Hear the People's voice strenuously calling, 

" No turning, no falUng; 

The hundreds who worship the dollar, 

Stand one side and lag — 
Make way for my millions to follow. 

The stars of the Flag." 
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MANILA BAY. 



It was at the birth of May, 
Down in old Manila Bay, 
But they did not need the sun to chase the Night — 

Chase the Night — 
Dewey's guns roared o'er the deep. 
Roused the Nations from their sleep. 
And the Spaniard's burning vessels gave them light- 
Gave them light — 
And the burning hulks of Spain gave them light. 

The Spanish Admiral thought, 
As he sailed into the port, 
" I will sink the Yankee pigs beneath the brine — 

'Neath the brine " — 
And he would have laughed to scorn 
Any seer before that morn. 
Who had prophesied destruction for his line — 

For his line — 
Who had dreamed of seas lit by his blazing line. 

But the American Commodore, 

O'er the hidden sea-mines bore. 

And the forts that lined the land fired rapidly — 

Rapidly — 
" Let them shoot now," Dewey cried, 
" Till we end their Spanish pride. 
If they fire with careful aim they'll hit the sea — 

Hit the sea — 
The Spaniards' guns can only hit the sea." 
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Then our loud, American cheer 

Rent the sky as we drew near, 

And the battleships of Spain stood forth to view — 

Forth to view — 
And the cannon's sullen roar 
Boomed, re-echoed from the shore. 
And like hail from hell the shower of bullets flew — 

Bullets 'flew— 
And 'mid flames and shrieks and blood the bullets flew. 

At the rising of the Sun, 
Firmly walked the Spanish Don, 
And his pennant proudly floated from the mast — 

From the mast — 
But, before the bells of noon. 
Every ship was sunk in ruin. 
And the Admiral was fleeing shoreward fast — 

Shoreward fast — 
And the vanquished Admiral shoreward fled and fast. 

Then, three cheers and tiger, too, 
For the Commodore and crew 
Who planted first our flag in Orient seas — 

Orient seas — 
There she waves — ^the harbinger 
Of the grace the Free confer. 
And forever may she wave upon the breeze. 

Upon the breeze — 
May no traitor hand withdraw her from the breeze. 
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SAN JUAN. 



A health to you, Teddy, 

A victor already — 
The Spaniards before you don't know you, old man — 

The brain and the vigor 

That glow in your figure. 

The courage and brawn in your picturesque clan, 

■ 'Twill be a wild meeting — 

A Kilkenny greeting — 
When you're introduced on the heights of San Juan 

I picture you, Teddy, 

You scarce can stand steady, 
A roused lion balancing ready to spring — 

To men of the Don set, 

To parry your onset. 
Your rough broncho riders will not do a thing — 

Save to shoot and to sabre. 

To club and belabor. 
Like devils incarnate to sweep down their wing. 

For we know you, Teddy, 

When riled slightly heady, 
A stone wall or chevaux de frise would not stay — 

The spur of a trocha 

Would be but a joke a 
Mere burr to a mustang to prick on to fray; 

Wow! nothing could curb you, 

Affright or perturb you — 
" To hell with Spain's misrule," I fancy you say. 
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Up hill dashes Teddy, 

The bullets of lead he 
Despises as paper wads hurtled with force — 

The shells that burst near him, 

Nor touch him nor queer him. 
The death of his charger delays not his course — 

(If that nag had his spirit. 

Or anything near it. 
The U. S. has lost there a mighty good horse). 

In falling, jumps Teddy, 

" Quick, follow me," said he. 
And waving his sword he runs on ahead still — 

Before him, behind him. 

Each side him to blind him, 
Were't not for his glasses, the dust of the hill 

Arises as bullets. 

From molehills and gullets, 
Though others drop stricken, they do him no ill. 

The foe watches Teddy, 

Expecting that dead he 
Will tumble, but really that's not Teddy's game — 

The Spaniards, in fighting. 

Fire once upon sighting. 
And then flee to cover — retreat is no shame; 

If Teddy's polite, too. 

And all his men right, too, 
Spain thinks they should battle exactly the same. 

But, lo! they saw Teddy 
Advance as they fled, he 
Kept on with his men 'till they reached the hill top — 
In face of all firing. 
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They charged, still untiring, 
No matter who's wounded, no Yankee would stop — 
" The Devil is leading," 

The Dons clamored, pleading, 
" If we remain here he will have a new crop." 

All honor to Teddy, 

And those that he led, he 
Fought manfully on till the conflict was won — 

Till Spain ceased resistance. 

And in the far distance 
Found safety and shield from the Rough Rider's gun; 

It was a great skirmish. 

And Weyler felt squirmish 
To hear (safe at home) how his puppets could run. 
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COLUMBIA'S MISSION. 



When Freedom from Oppression fled, 
And in the New World built her shrine, 

With keen, prophetic eye she read 
The future of her vast design; 

Shall we, the children of the Free, 

Accept a lesser destiny? 

Nay, happy people of her choice, 

Defenders of the rights of man, 
Columbia's sons shall lead the van. 
And bring to other States the joys that make her own 
rejoice. 

Our valorous forbears suffered, then. 

The perils of the unknown sea. 
And savage beasts and wilder men 

To be and leave their children free — 
Shall we, charmed with inglorious ease. 
Be satisfied with less than these? 

Nay, happy people of her choice. 

Defenders of the rights of man, 
Columbia's sons shall lead the van. 

And bring to other States the joys that make her own 
rejoice. 

Our grandsires bore the cannon's brunt. 

The: despot's threat, the hireling's siege, 
And bled and died in Battle's front. 
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Rather than live the tyrant's liege; 
Shall not the flag they battled for 
Lead ever onward Freedom's war? 

Yea, happy people of her choice, 

Defenders of the rights of man, 
Columbia's sons shall lead the van, 
And bring to other States the joys that make her own 
rejoice. 

Until around the grateful world. 
From sea to sea, howe'er remote. 

That starry flag shall be unfurled; 
On every breeze to victory float — 

Till every heart that would be free 

Shall feel its glorious liberty. 

Yea, happy people of her choice. 

Defenders of the rights of man, 
Columbia's sons shall lead the van. 
And bring to other States the joys that make her own 
rejoice. 
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HOME AGAIN. 



Oh, welcome, after tiresome days 

And dull monotonous seas. 
To catch dim glimpses of the coast 

And smell the sweet land breeze; 
And dearer still to realize 

It is no foreign strand. 
But the familiar woods and shores 

Of my fair native land. 

All hail, again, the starry flag, 

My heart rejoicing, sees 
The chosen Ensign of the free 

Float buoyant on the breeze; 
That flag that from Earth's cruel haunts 

The crouching serf has blessed — 
The Day-star of the refugee. 

The hope of the oppressed. 

What though no storied age is thine 

Of conquerors and kings. 
Whose guilty loves and pillaged powers 

A servile laureate sings; 
They founded their unstable thrones 

Upon a nation's shame. 
And trampled down a peoples' rights 

To raise themselves to fame. 

But though no crests of heraldry 
Are blazoned on the page. 
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My country, yet thine annals show 

The grander heritage 
From sires who, in the cause of God, 

The conflict first began, 
And later braved a tyrant's power 

To save the rights of Man. 

Forever may thy banner float 

O'er unsectarian soil — 
Forever may its shining folds 

Enswathe the arm of Toil; 
May no opprobrious caste arise 

To bar out honest birth. 
Nor purse-proud citizen presume 

To scoff at humble worth. 

May no malignant party strife. 

Nor social foes create 
The lawless mind and anarchy 

To overthrow the State; 
But in the march of Time and Mind 

May'st thou fore'er rejoice, 
Thus founded on eternal right 

And on a people's choice. 
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THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 



The Harp of Freedom, mute with slavish hordes, 
A thousand years sang no clear note to men. 

Until the Signers thrilled the quickening chords. 
And Freedom's music charmed the world again, 

Singing Columbia, free by Nature's hands, 
And fortressed well in guardian spheres of sea — 

A miniature world, inclosed from other lands. 
The hope, the type, the Ark of Liberty. 

The rugged majesty of mountain pomp. 

The quiet vales, close-cropped by sheep and kine, 

The lordly rivers, and the streams that romp 

Through verdurous ways 'neath summer suns are 
thine. 

Thy Seasons, flitting on enameled wing. 

Paint their succession on the landscape bowers. 

The scattered seed of violet-crowned Spring, 

Rich Summer's sunshine and life-giving showers. 

And Autumn, oflfering, with her fruit-stained hands, 
The lavish gifts of Plenty's copious horn. 

And the white sleep of Winter o'er the land. 
Beneath whose coverlid the Spring is born. 

An Eden of Earth, day-bursting into flower, 
A Heaven of Sky, night-blossoming into stars. 
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The melody of bird, in cloud and bower, 
The largess of the sea, no despot bars. 

Thy dower, whate'er th' extremest zones unfold. 
The prize of Toil, the charm that Riches courts — 

Thy hills huge coffers of o'erflowing gold. 
Thy laden ships white in a thousand ports. 

Thy populous cities busied deep with Trade, 
With twinkling shuttle and spark-radiant forge — 

Their world sought output ceaselessly conveyed 
By flying steed o'er prairie stream and gorge. 

And thine Art's skill, that cheats decay and time, 
The pride of Intellect, the charm of Song, 

The giddy heights of Power thy statesmen climb. 
Thy schools of Science thoughtful scholars throng? 

Oh, could the sires have seen with hope sublime. 
Or dreamed th' exalted ecstacy of seers, 

This sunlight glory then uncaught of time. 
This glorious harvest of the unborn years — 

Then they had suffered with a certain hope, 
Then ijiey had died with smile-enwreathed lips — 

Young Hale had seen the crown above the rope. 
And Washington had feared no dark eclipse. 

They read of nations blest by Nature's hands, 
With proud supremacy of power and place, 

Whose Art our admiration still commands — 
Themselves extinct or lingering in disgrace. 

These, the degenerate scions of the brave. 

In scenes their sires hallowed by valorous lives, 
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Crawl from the vassal's cradle to the grave, 
While naught of Freedom's life or hope survives. 

Those in their palaces are stagnant fens, 

The spider weaves where no strange feet intrude — 

The wild beasts of the plains there make their dens, 
The lonely bittern rears her callow brood. 

They had the power, and flushed with conquest, held 

The scepter of dominion selfishly — 
To bitter lives the helpless poor compelled, 

And with supreme indifference scorned their cry. 

But thou hast built a destiny more sublime, 

Thy rivals have laboriously crept 
Through the imperfect culture of slow Time 

Through darkly formative years, while knowledge 
slept, 

To our consummate Age of Art and Power 

The evolution of long centuries. 
But thine was th' inspiration of an hour, 

What they attained by painful, crude degrees. 

The fiat from sage Monticello's pen 

Was the New Testament of human rights. 

The world had but th' Old Covenant till then 
Of Liberty flecked with prophetic lights. 

Bright as the morning of a cloudless day. 

Sweet as the first red rose the Spring affords. 

Pure as the breeze born of the Ocean's spray, 
The hope, the thrill, the spirit of his words. 
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The grace of life when this worn world was young, 
, The mind 'of Greece when Greece of old was free — 
The dream of Rome her noblest sybils sung, 
Were all renewed, America, in thee. 

But fashioned for an universal clan 
The fathers btiilt a government sublime, 

Firm-based upon the brotherhood of man 
That branded kingcraft henceforth but a crime. 

The commonwealth where all should serve and reign, 
Where none should lose his birthright or his due. 

Nor many disenfranchised lug the chain 
To serve the cabals of a privileged few. 

The stage was worthy of the theme and hour. 

Where else could Freedom build the perfect statS? 

Europe was wedded to monarchic power. 
To old tradition and crass views of fate. 

Asia, a drear, dead crater of the free. 

Whose tyrants, elephant-hoofed, trod Progress 
dead — 
Afric, a swart morass of mystery, 

Where men half-human and wild monsters bred. 

England, a hybrid creature of the sea — 

Man from the waist, but the lower limbs mismate, 

Whose scaly tail prolonged deformity. 
And typified her mixed political state. 

So pied the rights of God and man were then, 
The people tithed, that Bishops might grow sleek — 

The serfs distrained that lords might hunt again, 
And suffrage wrested from the poor and weak. 
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But here, 'mid unpent plains and rivers grand, 
This New World, fresh, exhaustless, and elate, 

The star of Freedom makes her final stand, 
And points the cradle of the perfect state. 

What varied scenes to Retrospection's eyes. 
The pageantry of history once enmassed 

In life again, in ghostly semblance rise, 
To act the panorama of the Past. 

But yesterday, where merchants crowd the mart, 
And teeming cities spread a festal board. 

The continent-covering forest stood apart, 
The painted savage roamed, the forest lord. 

I see the faith-led Navigator kneel. 
And claim for Civilization his New World — 

I see the white foam urge the Mayflower's keel 
To higher fate than first her flag unfurled. 

(The Pilgrim pressed his imprint on his age, 
And aftertimes with his stern genius filled. 

And yet, too bigoted the heritage. 
On him alone a cornerstone to build.) 

I see through clouds of War the suflferings 
The patriots bore that Freedom might be won, 

A thousand years of Europe's tinseled kings 
Bequeathed no name the peer of Washington. 

Then faces hurrying after, oft in pain, 

The modest heroes who upbuilt the West, 

Whose life-blood plashed the flowers that strew the 
plain. 
Whose ashes some dread massacre attest. 
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Out of the four years' chaos — shot and shell, 

Out of the crucible of civil strife, 
The grander Union rises welded well 

And indissoluble — to broader life. 

The national anthem, a triumphant chant 
Of soldiers peerless on the land and sea, 

Whether they wore the blue and fought with Grant, 
Whether they wore the gray and fought with Lee. 

Not men who rated War a noble trade. 

Nor knocked at Glory's temple with a sword; 

But men who, hearing Conscience call, obeyed 
And fought for Duty, not for Fame's reward. 

Untrained they fought with valor ne'er outclassed, i, 
Developed heroes with each charge of arms — 

Then scabbarded their swords, the conflict past. 
And work resumed in factories, shops, and farms. 

These are the mingled strains of blood and deed. 
The heritage of th' American of to-day. 

Who stands with ready hand to help the need 
Of any bondman fleeing Freedom's way. 

The grandeur of his native landscape moves 
Within his blood, to make him disregard 

The artifice of rank, the social grooves. 
The petty forms of Honor built on card. 

Alert, aggressive, worshiping Success, 
A shade too tolerant, haply, of the means, 

Headstrong to act, impatient of duress. 
But practical whatever intervenes. 
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Adaptative to every sphere of life, 

Self-poised, abounding in self-confidence — 
And yet, with just the smile of humor rife. 

To save from dulness and o'er-reverence. 

In private, keen to feel the critic pen. 

In public, solid brass to all abuse — 
Quick to enforce domestic virtue, then 

As slow to punish Power's ignoble use. 

And yet he is the chosen, white-plumed knight 

Of the Divinity in Destiny — 
The streaming torch of Freedom's quickening light, 

To hold irradiate over land and sea. 

To prove 'tis the majority that saves, 
To prove the lowliest fitted to be free — 

Th' abuse of Freedom but the vice of slaves, 
The sons of free men like their sires will be; 

To prove the common people worthy trust, 
To hold in their own hands the wand of Power, 

To build a government supremely just. 

And their example Time's divinest dower. 

Until a song from the extremest East 
Shall join a song from the remotest West, 

To sing all tyranny forever ceased. 

And no oppressor reigning, none oppressed. 
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A SONG OF DESTINY. 



Fill, till the wine gayly winks o'er the beaker 
And jewels the brim, 
Qitaff to the praise of Columbia who brings 
After th' Iron Age of the Strong o'er the Weaker, 
And Freedom's hope dim. 
Years again golden unfettered by kings. 
And Liberty's hymn. 

Eden Regained how the eyes of God love thee, 
Decked in wild beauty exultingly free, 

Fond leans the breast of the blue sky above thee, 
'Round thee clasp arms of the fondling blue sea. 

Land of Desire, whom the willing years dower. 
Heir of their treasures of knowledge and thrift. 

Mighty with Liberty's holiest power, 
Wealthy with Nature's most prodigal gift. 

Glorious like altars of angels thy mountains. 
Tower to the cloud-mass impassably steep, 

Monarchs of waters thy rivers and fountains, 
Peaceful thy vales — ^velvet pastures for sheep. 

Northward the snow and the ice are thy warders. 

West thou are olive-crowned, purpled with grapes- 
Spicy sweet winds kiss thy fair Southern borders, 
Where the tall palm shades the Florida capes. 
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Oh, thou Incomparable, who is there like to thee? 

Pallas of nations matured in a day, 
Flags of their homage thy sister powers strike to thee, 

Equal and panoplied even as they. 

Envy not Albion's picturesque story, 

Greece, nor the mock heroism of Rome — 

Thine are the founders excelling in glory. 
Heroes for God and for Freedom and Home. 

Men who for Liberty dared lowering dangers. 
Dared the block red with the blood of the brave — 

Outrage of Law and life exile with strangers. 
Banished to savages o'er th' unknown wave. 

So, in the sunshine of Freedom forever, 

Here that their offspring might bask in its ray — 

So, too, to build here a refuge where never 
Laws of oppression should quell or dismay. 

So that the Tongue and the Brain might be neighbor. 

That without fearing to give to the air, 
Blossoms of Fancy that charm serious labor, 

Eagles of Truth, too, that fly high and dare. 

These are the sires who begot thee and trained thee, 
Princes and despots might envy their worth, 

Children of free men, the breasts that sustained thee 
Bred thee a type to the throne-oppressed Earth. 

Brightly the star of thy Fate overshines thee, 

Clime of the ultimate purpose of God; 
" Follow the sun " is the course He outlines thee. 

Marking the path Progress ever has trod. 
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E'er since the first massive wave of dispersion, 
Hungry for conquest, white leaders acrest, 

Foam-Hke to tally each separate incursion. 
Ever the trend of them all has been West. 

Even as thine to the far west Pacific, 
Through a long century's wondrous expanse. 

Now, further still, into Asia somnific, 
Manifest Destiny bids thee advance. 

Surely the isles of the sea that are near thee. 
Bride of the Ages, shall yet be thy dower — 

Nations that mocked and despised thee shall fear thee, 
Doffing their flags in that critical hour. 

Surely thy brethren beyond the St. Lawrence, 
Seeking shall find thee then willing to wed — 

Mexico's heart, like the Gulf Stream's warm torrents, 
Vehement, too, unto thee shall be led. 

Now e'en the great Bear dismembering China, 
Building new fortresses vast down her coasts, 

Sees but his prey, but a tribute diviner 

Lurks in the works where he now is engrossed. 

There shall the West and the East have their meeting, 
There shall my Country, serene, full of grace, 

Cry, " I bring Power, Hope, and Peace in my greeting. 
Life for death, unity for the whole race." 

Such be thy mission. To free every vassal, 
Till world-round senates the rights of man bring. 

Till every crown, shamed of pillage and wassail, 
Sheds the opprobious title of king. 
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Till through the world, in its regeneration, 
Crouches no slave at his fellow man's nod — 

Till birth or caste bar no merited station. 
Till sits no tyrant church-sceptered as God. 

Fill up, again, to the banner we cherish, 
And long may it wave; 
Blest with the favor of God and of men. 
Virile and mighty, 'mid kingdoms that perish, 
Still free and still brave — 
Toast of all free man. Come, fill up again, 
And sing one more stave. 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION. 



Sentimentalists are weeping, alien critics throwing 

■ mud, 
'Cause the trail of Civilization glistens wet with savage 

blood; 
And the golden car of Progress they are calling Jug- 
gernaut, 
'Cause the murderous, thieving pagan is being pun- 
ished as he ought. 
Ten scalping Indians were court-martialed for their 

crimes — , 

Killed a score of settlers, burned their crops a dozen 

times; 
" Fire! " cried the Sergeant, looking down along the 

line; 
One dropped dead, then there were nine. 



Lo, the bowing, scraping Frenchman, who forgets 
Bartholomew, 

And the guillotine of ninety-three, the Commune's ri- 
bald crew. 

Who reverted Madagascar's daydawn back to barbar- 
ous night. 

Hales the White Race to the Judgment Hall, declares 
they were not right. 
Nine ill-favored Indians — cruel murderers every 

one — 
Standing on the dead-line at the rising of the sun : 
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" Fire ! " said the Sergeant, who had marched them 

to their fate; 
One dropped dead, then there were eight. 

And the torture-loving Spaniard, standing in a glare 

abhorred. 
Who for flames of th' Inquisition claims a patent from 

the Lord — 
Who massacred a hundred thousand souls on Cuba's 

Isle, 
Stops to charge us with intolerance and cruelty and 
guile. 
Eight bloodstained Indians, who with riotous frenzy 

bore 
Long-haired scalps of women and of children near 

a score; 
" Fire ! " cried the Sergeant, scowling at the clouds 

of Heaven; 
One dropped dead, then there were seven. 

Tell me, now, a single nation of the Latins who can 

rise 
And point with pride the blossoms of attempts to col- 
onize 
W^ere a paltry million Indians smoked the pipe of 

peace and fought. 
See o'er seventy times that people finding luxury and 
support. 
Seven sneaking Indians with their tomahawks con- 
cealed 
Slew the White Commissioners on a truce-pro- 
tected field. 
" Fire! " cried the Sergeant, and they stolid looked 

as sticks; 
One dropped dead, then there were six. 
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And England, who knows better, since she, too, has 

had some runs 
With the murderous-minded heathen and has blown 

them from her guns — 
If the builders of her empire should receive a man- 
damus. 
Would their testimony give her right to cast a stone 
at us? 
Six accursed savages at night stole o'er the plain. 
Maimed the tethered horses, rifled the provision 

train — 
" Fire! " cried the Sergeant, as the miscreants made 

the drive; 
One dropped dead, then there were five. 

Ah, assembled in Convention we admire the charming 

fair, 
Like little men they talk and vote, and various things 

declare; 
But their platform, cut on bias, has the hoary plati- 
tude 
That the whites were the aggressors, for their rights 
the Red Men stood. 
Five rum-bloated Indians, convicts now of fatal rape. 
Would the gentle ladies vote the villains their es- 
cape? 
" Fire! " cried the Sergeant, and the dreaded bullet 

tore; 
One dropped dead, then there were four. 

And the Clergy in the pulpit, too, have taken up the 

theme, 
And have spoken as they ever do of practical things in 

dream — 
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Railing wild against white progress, since, although 

sincere, they see 
Men and matters not as are, but as they think they 

ought to be. 
Four fierce-painted Indians, who had slain with 

bludgeon blunt. 
Settlers who had planted grain where Red Men 

wished to hunt; 
" Fire ! " cried the Sergeant, as they stood beneath 

the tree ; 
One dropped dead, then there were three. 

And the artist, with his paint, has made a sympathetic 

splurge. 
And the poet sings their war-cry and their eulogy and 

dirge — 
Since our Cooper gleaned the virtues that belong unto 

our race. 
And wrote them in the romance of an Indian's copper 
face. 
Three ruthless Indians, who were quarreling over 

loot. 
On the Reservation grounds two the third did shoot; 
"Fire!" cried the Sergeant, and around a villain 
« spun ; 
One dropped dead, then there was one. 

There was one proud, pampered Indian, tutored in a 

paleface school. 
The teachers deemed him but a knave, the pupils but 

a fool — 
Yet neither plumbed the danger deep that slumbered 

in him, till 
He reverted to wild Nature and went naked forth to 

kill! 
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One ungrateful Indian, so misused the Bureau's 

grace, 
He used his special knowledge only to corrupt his 

race; 
"Fire!" cried the Sergeant, and the curtain fell 

anon. 
He dropped dead, then there was none. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 



A HYMN OF UNION. 



Within these hallowed walls where are the gilded palls 
Of sea-blown England's most beloved dead, 

I hear the solemn vows, the service of Thy House — 
Oh, Lord of Hosts, after the Litany read, 

The organ's notes flow down the aisleways broad. 

And then the homily of the man of God. 

Around me lie in state the ashes of the great, 
And all the charms and magic powers of Art 

That can transform a cell, as by a miracle. 
Into a palace for the mind and heart 

Are round me here to beautify the tomb, 

And hide from Glory's eyes Death's sombre gloom. 

These sepulchers hold in trust no common, fameless 
dust. 
To wait the trump of the dread judgment day; 
But kings lie side by side with those who were the 
pride 
Of Britain when they lived in mortal clay. 
And whose immortal memory still survives 
The aureole of the grandeur of their lives. 

Bards whose bequest of songs to the whole world be- 
longs. 
And orators who held their Age spell-bound; 
Heroes of lands and seas, and mightier than these. 
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Philosophers and teachers world-renowned — 
All that remains now of their mortal frame 
Lies here together in these crypts of Fame. 

And here the living come to kneel at Glory's tomb, 
Beauty in Fashion's silken robe arrayed — 

The merchant from Exchange, his thoughts here cease 
to range 
On shifting values of the marts of Trade; 

Statesmen awhile forget the public weal, 

And bow with piety devout to kneel. 

And I among them stand far from my native land, 
A pilgrim come to worship at the shrine 

Where all the glory be of our humanity 
In pious homage here to the divine ; 

With spirit awed I bow here in the hush 

As Moses stood before the burning bush. 

My spirit soaring free in rapturous harmony 
With the environment which it suspires, 

Enlarges in its hope to cast the horoscope 
Of all who speak the language of the choirs — 

The anthems, by the white-robed choir-boys sung, 

Turn seer-songs, praising well the English tongue. 

Sonorous as the sea 'neath Night's starred canopy, 
And laden with the sweets of heart and mind, 

As winds that rifle bowers of honey-laden flowers, 
And vibrant to each spiritual thought enshrined 

In mystic explorations of the soul. 

As is the loyal needle to the pole. 

Far hence its glorious dawn in Chaucer's golden morn, 
And Wycliffe, Reformation's Morning Star, 
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And Milton, God-inspired by Truth, and Fancy fired, 

Whose crystal brethren the Revisers are; 
And Shakespeare, bringing Summer's glorious sway, 
Whose deathless season ne'er will know decay. 

And o'er hoarse roar of seas, the mightiest of these. 
The co-heirs of the tongue we celebrate, 

Have magnified the choir, led by Apollo's lyre. 
Whose minor chords a strenuous life relate — 

Hawthorne, whose words shine like a silver sea. 

And Poe, the wizard weird of mystery. 

How many glorious deeds from such a race proceeds. 
Of gallant strength like oak of grace, like flowers 

The heroism that endears, that melts the heart to tears, 
That Memory lingers o'er in Sorrow's hours — 

The race of Alfred and of Washington, 

In pearly waves their streams of Life sped on. 

They gilt the Battle smoke where lines of foemen broke 

With mercy to the fallen enemy. 
And in the awful wreck Death trod the submerged 
deck, 

put, like an angel rising from the sea. 
The Anglo-Saxon soul — men sank to save 
The helpless babes and women from the wave. 

They fought for love of Gold through perils manifold. 
They wrested empire from salt lands of Drouth, 

They dared the crested snakes of jungle land and lakes. 
They dared the poisoned creepers of the South — 

Far as the white-tusked walrus herd may go, 

They hunted seal upon the Arctic floe. 
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Whatever palm or fern, whatever flower may turn 
To sun or moon or star for strength and care, 

Whatever succulent root, or pod or blushing fruit, ' 
The harvest of the water, soil, or air, 

From tree, or shrub, or vine, the race has pruned 

As Need drove on or Beauty importuned. 

To Nature's treasure-house, emboweled 'neath the 
brows 

Of cliff or cataract, the way they spanned. 
Tunneled the mountain stock or drilled the solid rock, 

The waters dammed, or fixed the shifting sand — 
Their courage, fortitude, and sufiferings 
Earth tells if we could read the song she sings/ 

Across the spuming wave, where two great oceans 
rave, * 

Love stricken 'round the land that gave me birth. 
What miracles we see within a century. 

The prairies turned to gardens, the waste Earth 
To fertile fields. A thousand cities great. 
Which seventy million people populate. 

Sworn fiefs on land or sea of chartered liberty, 
Free as the scudding cloud or wave below — 

A continent is their's, to each in equal shares, 
No vested right in Throne or Church they know; 

Impetuous with the generous heart of Youth, 

Yet keen and shrewd and thrifty, too, in sooth. 

Muse, prophesy if these clasped hands across the seas. 

In solemn compact liegemen of the Tongue, 
If England's battle line joined common might with 
thine. 
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Oh, thou from whom the greater Nelson sprung, 
What would the dawn of such a league behold? 
What would the day of such a dawn unfold? 

Those halcyon days of Peace would crown red War's 
surcease. 

Her white doves bear each clime the olive branch; 
Her armaments, I trow, each War lord low would bow, 

And thuggish clans before her envoys blanch — 
Old Earth her brows with plaited flowers adorn, 
To usher in the true millenial morn. 

Like flowers on Ocean's breast the rutilant foam 
acrest. 
The bright blue-shining waves her prows upcurled; 
The wreaths of Hope that then War's' shells would 
ne'er again 
Shriek o'er the seas o'er which that flag unfurled — 
To better purpose rolls the surging flood 
Than to flow reddened dark with human blood. 

Like white sea birds thy sails would far outstrip the 
gales — 

Oh, Commerce, with thy richly laden ships. 
At every port they made evangels of the Trade, 

Proclaiming worl.d-wide Peace with strenuous lips; 
The treasure Battle lost would fashion forth 
Largess to cure the poverty of Earth. 

As foam along the wave the soft-blown breezes drave. 
The moon-white flowers that capped the billowy 
grass 

Of prairie steppe or veldt, but then by Peace upheld. 
Would Agriculture all her past surpass — 
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Under Art's fostering care no spot of Earth 
But yields ungrudgingly her tribute forth. 

Miles upon painted miles of tasseled corn in aisles, 

And ripples tall of wheat — a silver sea, 
Far zones of whitening rice, and emerald isles of spice, 

With overflowing arms give plenteously; 
The primal curse removed, the Earth exults. 
Infinite in resource and in results. 

What pregnant miracle of mechanism and skill. 
What marvels our consummate day has done. 

But wondrous more will be the dawning century 
If these two peoples wedded into one — 

Spurring Invention to its loftiest flight, 

Till even the distant suns wheel plain to sight. 

• 

The painted wings that fly through Fancy's azure sky, 
The glittering flowers Imagination culls, 

Th' ethereal joys that reign in landscapes of the brain. 
Which Time nor pilfers nor Experience dulls — 

These are the lovely arts that, crushed by War, 

Return with Peace — her fairy avatar. 

With knowledge growing more the free mind would 
explore 

The depths below, the heights above, to scan 
The abtruse mysteries of Stars and Earth, and Seas, 

The riddle of the Universe and Man — 
To build a Heaven on this substantial Earth, 
To give these last times a new Eden forth. 

Unlike the race of old who, impiously bold, 

Sought on the Tower to scale Heaven's rampart 
blue, 
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But rather satisfied on Earth's green hearth to bide, 

If all can live as Nature bids them do — 
Nature, who makes no stepchild of the least. 
But spreads the board and calls all to the feast. 

For sure she ne'er designed a tax on brawn or mind. 
No tariff shutting out her gifts and grace — 

To her there spreadeth not a favorite clime or spot, 
Her care, not individuals, but the race — 

Think you with her a mite of preference lies, 

Whatever flag waves o'er the new born eyes? 

To her the Esquimaux, by seal-frequented floe, 
The Lapp by reindeer whirled o'er Arctic snows, 

Is equally as dear as in a warmer sphere. 
The silk clad devotee to Omar's rose. 

Or China's millions walled by custom in, 

The strenuous English or their nervous kin. 

But, Lord of Hosts, our God, Thy paths our fathers 
trod. 

For ages Thou hast been our dwelling place; 
Thy guiding hand we see to map man's destiny. 

To call the nations forth to mould the race — 
Thou hast decreed our seed of old Earth's dower. 
Hasten the fruit where now is bud and flower. 
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NELL GWYN. 



Oh, Age of Shoddy, Age of Gold, 

What merry, careless days they were, 
When laughing Nell sold China fruit 

First in the King's new theater. 
How witty she, in repartee. 

When to the Pit the Beaus came in 
To buy an orange, crack a joke. 

With pretty Mistress Nelly Gwyn. 

And lovely Nell, what grace was thine. 

Beneath the broad-brimmed hat that won 
The rapturous plaudits of the house. 

The love of Charles, too, looking on; 
While even the Puritans in Blackfriars, 

With spiteful tongue rehearsed the thing, 
The " Conquest of Granada " turned 

Into the Conquest of the King. 

The lights die out, the curtains fall. 

The King himself is common dust 
With all the age in which he lived; 

Their greed is quenched and cold their lust. 
And gentlemen of wealth and power. 

And ladies regal beauty in 
Are long forgotten, still we love 

The memory of Nelly Gwyn. 

Not for her faults but in despite. 
As light clouds from the Sun's orb roll. 
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So all the frailties of her time 

Fade from the goodness of her soul — 

The simple taste, the loving heart, 

The generous hand's wide-reaching dower, 

The gentle judgment, the true soul, 

Which neither flattery spoiled nor power. 
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EFFIE RICHARDS. 



Effie Richards, Eifie Richards, do you remember me, 

And how I used to worship you at P. S. No. 3? 

In the good old days of Childhood, full of happiness 

and mirth. 
When I thought old-fashioned Brooklyn was the 

greatest town on earth. 

What soft brown eyes you had, my dear, what shy and 

birdlike ways. 
My heart went pit-a-pat each day to hear the teacher 

praise; 
You never were detained by her when lesson hours 

were done. 
And when the monthly average came your name was 

No. I. 

I saw you every day at school, but in a golden grace, 
Like halos which the artists paint around a saintly 

' face — 
Sure never such, or e'en an angel from the bright blue 

skies. 
Could seem a lovelier creature, Effie, to my childish 

eyes. 

Oh, how I longed to touch your hand, but yet I did 

not dare, 
And when I stood beside you I could only stand and 

stare; 
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I was friendly to your brother, though, and showed 

him each mistake. 
And took his part against the boys, dear Effie, for 

your sake. 

Ah, that was many years ago — I wonder where you 

are — 
I trust your Hfe has blossomed fair beneath a generous 

star; 
I trust some noble fellow 'twas that took you for a 

bride, 
And sweet young girls and honest boys are standing 

by your side. 

But yet I often wonder if you still remember me, 
And how I used to love you, dear, at P. S. No. 3 ; 
Though I sought for no acknowledgment, no notice, 

and no grace, 
But just to worship from afar and gaze upon your 

face. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 



Dear Ethel of the sunny soul, 

Sweet mistress of eight golden Springs, 
Has reached at last the fairy goal, 

The wonderland of printed things. 
She came the other day to me, 

" Oh, papa, read this lovely one. 
This poem, written — ^who was he? — 

By Robert Louis Stevenson." 

In simple words, as for her ear, 

I did the strenuous life rebuild, 
Of this most gallant cavalier. 

The Bayard of the writing guild — 
The pilgrim in the search of Health, 

The exile, suffering constant then. 
Who yet increased the Age's wealth 

With the rich trophies of his pen. 

What wizard over hearts he is; 

Even as he wins this artless child 
So all his readers' love is his. 

And even pagans are beguiled. 
His dark Samoans fondly loved 

The Tusitala of their talk, 
As his Edina's heart was moved. 

Or London's, or our own New York. 
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THE NEW FRANCESCA. 



Two lovers planned a picnic in the wood, 

To spend the day alone with their sole selves, 

Where foot of human kind should ne'er intrude, 
Their sole companions woodland fays and elves; 

'Tis strange how Love awakes th' Imagination 

Of even the most prosaic in the nation. 



At last the day dawned beautiful and fair, 

As Nature were upon a holiday; 
A scent of flowers perfuming all the air, 

He in an outing suit, a neglige 
Silk shirt, and she in a soft, clinging dress 
That swathed a form 'twould madden to caress. 



They rode by trolley to the City's suburbs. 
And reached the woods. It used to be a place 

Where once Italian women strayed to grub herbs. 
But seldom now. They walked a little space 

Beyond Intrusion's gaze, then sitting down 

They watched the flickering shadows, gold and brown. 

It was a glorious day — the deep blue skies. 
Without a cloud, seemed smiling on the world; 

The very breeze blew filled with glad surprise. 
On such a day, methinks, will be unfurled 

The flag of the Millennium, with surcease 

Of Sorrow in a thousand years of Peace. 
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Enwalled they were within a bower of trees, 
The quivering leaves hung thrilling with new joy; 

The grass was starred with buttercups, and bees 
Droned lazily by, a painted butterfly 

Flew past them now and then, or stopped to sup 

The nectar in a lingering violet's cup. 

There is a sense of rest, of soft repose. 
Within the shady gallery of the wood. 

Where souls insensibly are soothed — it flows 
A benediction, with the power endued 

To lure away the hounds of Care and Fret, 

By which in outside life we are beset. 

There, where the loud-mouthed city's roar is stilled. 

Or softened to an echo of the hymn 
Of praise with which all Nature's sounds are filled — 

There in that vast cathedral, green and dim. 
The heart grows better filled with new born grace. 
We bow the knee of worship in the place. 

They sat a long time musing, without speech. 
Holding each other's hands upon her lap — 

He laid his head and, watched a far-off beech. 
From which a green woodpecker's constant tap 

Resounded like the rhythm of some song. 

And then she kissed him when he watched too long. 

And then they fell to talking everything — 
Art, music, literature, of all they spoke; 

Then growing less discursive, clipped the wing 
Of subjects — ^to themselves, a master stroke 

By which ofttimes the most designing men 

Obtain the clue of victory, arid then 
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And then, alas ! and after, o'er them both 
There fell the shadow of a great regret; 

The world seemed different to them; they were loth 
To speak awhile, and when their glances met, 

They turned confusedly. " I never meant," 

She said, with blushes, " to give my consent." 

And then a silence long. The guilty pair 

Found, somehow, that the day had lost its zest; 

There breathed reproach in the flower-scented air. 
The sun grew dimmer, as it journeyed West, 

The very quiet seclusion of the wood 

Became oppressive in their altered mood. 

And there they sat, in silence and apart, 

Although without an audible reproach. 
Though each the other blamed within the heart, 

He knew he was the one that did encroach. 
She felt like crying, yet she could not cry. 
The sources of her tears were parched and dry. 

And then she said, " You will not love me now, 
Although I need your love now more than ever; 

But men are not as women are, I trow, 
And when we women give them all, they never 

Feel the same toward us as before we do ; 

You may not think so, but I know 'tis true. 

" I have surrenderd all a woman could — 
Not for the love of sin, but love of you ; 

My husband, child, my charm of womanhood^ — 
Have laid them at your feet, that you may do 

What pleases you with them — with me. I'm loth 

To think it, yet sometime you'll trample both. 
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" I am no longer clean in your surmise, 
Not fit to meet your wife or kiss your child. 

Though unabashed, you'll meet my mother's eyes. 
And hold my boy. None will think you defiled. 

I don't myself. I only want to prove 

How much a woman loses for her love. 

" Perchance I tire you with my sense of shame. 
Although my words ne'er wearied you before. 

They are not censure. No, I only blame 
Myself for what has happened, and no more 

Shall I bewail the happiness I've lost, 

If you still love me nor regret the cost." 

She crept up toward, him, pressed her lips to his, 
And whispered, " I shall love you, comes whate'er.'* 

In very pity, he returned her kiss; 

Her eyes' beseeching glance was like a prayer; 

She added, " Let us go ; but know that I, 

If you e'er cease to love, will surely die." 

They left the privacy of the sheltering wood. 
Feeling, perchance, as Eve and Adam felt 

When driven from Eden, evermore pursued 

By something like remorse. The sunshine dealt 

Almost a blow to them as if its light 

Would photograph their sin to the world's sight. 

So they returned — ^he to a trusting wife. 
Whose welcome like a dagger stabbed his heart; 

And she unto a hopeless hated life, 
To play perforce a hypocritical part — 

To sleep again within the arms though clothed 

With Law's seal of the husband that she loathed. 
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THE RIDDING OF THE TRAMP. 



There was Deacon Fraunce and DoqJ:or Smith, 
And Barty Brouwere, from Wavecrest, with 
Bob Lawes, of the Civil Service myth — 
All of them names of place and pith 

And each a Village Freeholder — 
Assembled once 'round the grocer's lamps, 
The subjects they argued, Crops and Tramps; 
And the Deacon said, " I'd give good stamps 
To rid the village of all the scamps 

Before I'm a half day older." 

Many, indeed, the plans rehearsed. 

Pro and con, the good Deacon's first. 

And the several others; but Bart's the worst. 

Then the Doctor spoke, with his thin lips pursed, 

And his gray eyes lit a twinkle; 
And all admitted his thought the best. 
Or worthy, at least, a signal test — 
" The mustang I bought last year, out West, 
(You catch the tramp) it will do the rest. 

And teach the rogues a new wrinkle." 

And, lo, a tramp the very next day — 
A troubadour with a roundelay — 
Caroling " Vive la compagnie," 
In shreds and patches, walked up the way, 

Like a clown or circus rider. 
The Constable grabbed him, and said, " I'm seekin' 
Every bum in the village sneakin'; 
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You'll have some fun," but he did not weaken, 
E'en when he saw Bob, Bart and the Deacon, 

And the Leech with his mustang, Spider. 

The Doctor's horse, of the broncho breed, 
Was really a diabolical steed; 
They thought that, given his own wild lead, 
The tramp amounted, that he would plead 

Release from the jockey's indenture; 
And thence, they reasoned, the tale would spread, 
And any tramp would rather be dead 
Than twice on the mustang's back be led — 
And none (all filled with a wholesome dread) 

To enter the village would venture. 

But the tramp objected to nothing done — 
The broncho bucked, he remained still on. 
And when he bolted and wildly run. 
The tramp called back, " This is lots of fun, 

I rather enjoy the journey." 
And he rushed him head on against a tree. 
Like a knight of old, armed cap-a-pie — 
The brute fell dead, but the tramp jumped free — 
A jump like many a girl did see 

In an ancient joust or tourney. 

The rider back to his captors hied. 
And said the horse would not turn aside. 
" I did my best; as you see, I tried. 
And deeply deplore the beast has died," 

He said, with a bow, to the owner. 
" I had just begun to enjoy the pace. 
And reckon the crazy brute could race, . 
Although he would not be given fourth place 
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(Being too tame for a rabbit chase) 
When I was in Arizona." 

They clapped the tramp in the county jail, 
And adjourned to the tavern to drink old ale, 
Hoping to think, ere its foam was stale, 
A plan that would really be of avail. 

And teach the tramp a lesson. 
They talked till the Deacon began to blink, 
For each plan called for another drink. 
And finally Lawes tipped the Doctor a wink. 
And said, " I've got the trick, I think — 

If not, we'll have to guess on." 

Then they took the tramp, at the Doctor's beck, 
To the tree where the mustang lay a wreck. 
And they placed a halter around his neck 
(The tramp's) and threatened a sudden check 

To his means of respiration. 
But he seemed to joy in his parlous case. 
For a look of rapture spread over his face. 
And he murmured, " This is a heavenly place ! " 
But shoot, ye devils, a parting grace. 

And swear like all damnation. 

" For it makes me think of my wild West lair — 
(I've been so homesick to get back there) — 
But shoot like madmen, and yell and swear. 
But ye need a prairie and plenty of air. 

To swear in a Christian fashion. 
Be sure of your rope, so I do not fall, 
Riddle my body with slug and ball. 
And so good-by, and be damned to you all; 
I'll meet you in hell at Judgment Call, 

Or my prophecy is a rash one." 
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Then the Deacon groaned as a deacon can, 
And his upturned eyes did the still sky scan, 
And he said, " What a most ungodly man; 
Unfit to die we must change our plan. 

And I put to all the question; 
Let us go to the pond by my garden path. 
And, removing the wreck of clothes he hath. 

We'll give him a well deserved bath " 

The tramp stopped him here with an oath of wrath, 

And objected to the suggestion. 

He said, " I've shown no hint of fear. 
With your cursed old broncho or lasso here; 
But a bath makes me shiver, 'twould be so queer. 
Unless 'tis in whiskey, or gin, or beer. 

Then I'd drink me out of ablution. 
Let me go, and no more I'll range 
This village, but quickly I'll exchange 
This one of yours for an unmoated Grange; 
Besides, a punishment harsh and strange 

Is against the Constitution." 



He swore and begged, but all in vain — 
The bath was the needed thing 'twas plain. 
They carried, and pushed, and bullied again. 
And the tramp's poor rags couldn't stand the strain. 

As he stood the garden to plead in. 
They brought him on to the pond with a rush, 
And sent for some soap and a scrubbing brush; 
Oh, the tramp was distinctly in the push, 
And they washed and scrubbed him, 'twould make one 
blush 

To see him like Adam in Eden. 
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The tramp was clean, and red as a shrimp 
When they got though, for they did not skimp 
In strength of massage, and he lay there limp 
But stiff of joint, as a bottle imp. 

He needed an hour's convalescence. 
But in that village, for many a day. 
Not a single tramp would dare to stray. 
And even now you might promise to pay 
A dozen of beer, but none would stay 

To greet the old Deacon's presence. 
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THE WAIF. 



I saw her in the garden first, so spirituelle and wild, 
A dainty woman figure, yet in heart a radiant child — 
And laughing, shyly volatile, and born for summer 

hours, 
A creature of their sunshine and a sister to their 

flowers. 

And nurtured, kindly, blindly, every guard around her 

thrown. 
Affection could imagine, or the power of Wealth had 

known ; 
The goddess in the household, none to serve her whim 

could tire, 
The darling of her mother, and the idol of her sire. 

And then, again, I saw her where the human wolf 

seeks prey, 
The shame of wine upon her, laughing boisterously 

gay; 
Still queenly in her youthfulness, her glorious eyes alit 
With unwomanly abandon and the sparkle of the Pit. 

My look of horror chastened her; she laughed, but 

mirthless then, 
" 'Twas Love betrayed, and then Despair," she said, 

and laughed again; 
Yet on her silken eye lid was the glisten of a tear, 
Her sire lived, brokenhearted, and her mother dead a 

year. 
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And then I saw her at the last, the offered bride of 

Death, 
The river spared her beauty, but forever stilled her 

breath; 
I paid the poor cold body there the homage of my 

tears, 
The sorrow of my spirit, and I thought of other years. 

I wondered if the guilty man could see his work and 

live, 
I wondered if his future could a happy moment give; 
I wondered why, insane with grief, and Cain-like with 

its spell. 
He did not seek forgetfulness in easier pangs of Hell. 
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A MAN AND A MAID. 



I knew a man who wooed a maid — 

In Spring the leaves in the woods are green; 
He praised her neck, and he smoothed her hair, 

And kjssed her lips between. 
But he was learned in the ways of the world. 

She had no knowledge at all to save, 
And he danced at the ball at the first snowfall. 

Yet it fell on her lonely grave. 

For men will ask, and women will yield, 

As long as the blood runs red, 
And Innocence never will be a shield 

Till the wolf in man is dead. 



I knew a man who wooed a maid — - 

The yachtsman will always follow the sea; 
She sits alone in her cheerless room, 

Her baby upon her knee. 
But her heart is filled with yearning and love. 

For she sees deep down in her baby's face 
The looks of his sire, and she would forgive. 

Though deserted, in her disgrace. 

For this is true of each man that lives 

And every woman that grieves. 
She loves her lover for what she gives. 

He loves for what he receives. 
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I knew a man who married a maid — 

At the Altar, hey! what all men swear! 
But age brought lines to her lovely face, 

And whitened her dark hair. 
But the man was plagued with a roving eye. 

And often the lonely wife denied 
To whisper the self-same vows of love 

To the fair, frail girl at his side. 

For men love beauty of form and face, 
And things as they are they see; 

But women clothe men with ideal grace, 
And love what they ought to be. 
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POLONIUS TO LAERTES. 



Listen, my son, to a father's advice, for a father's moni- 
tion is true. 

Trust to the map of the pathways of Life he would wish 
you unfaltering pursue. 

Since the temptations he met are assuredly also wait- 
ing for you. 

Many, indeed, and inviting the while, are the byways 
that lead into shame — 

Ah, in the end, often after short shrift, is their pave- 
ment disaster and blame; 

Three are the things I would have you obey as a 
tribute to me and my name. 

Speak with a tongue that is always held straight, never 

forked like the fangs of a snake; 
He is a coward who shrinks from the truth, in the end 

his frail footing will break; 
Lies are but bluffs, and all bluffs can be called — so 
> from all points of view a mistake. 

Then, let thy hands, too, be honest and fair as the Bal- 
ance that Justice displays, 

Providing things truthful in all people's sight, as ac- 
cords with the Apostle's own phrase. 

Honesty, Truth in the dealings of Earth — these es- 
sentials of Grace we praise. 

Then keep thy feet from the pathways of Blood and the 
trail of an all-evil fame. 
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Seldom, if e'er, to the Tavern's wide door, and then 

always away ere its shame, 
Walking as man, not as four-footed beast, nor seen 

reeling, with drinking to blame. 

Toil for the yellow-red gold of the mine, but yet not 

with the miser's small lust — 
Even a dog has a soul that can love, but the ore is but 

glittering dust — 
Good for a gentleman's uses and wants, but a mean god 

to worship and trust. 

Take off your hat to the goddess Success, and seek 
for her guiltless reward, 

So to be free, not dependent in age, otherwise all un- 
worthy to hoard — 

Servant, I say, to a gentleman's need, but to a ptJor 
miser his lord. 

Shun thou the lair of the bettor on Chance, though well 

dressed, yet a parasite he, 
Dangerous as poisonous ivy that strangles the growth 

of the budding young tree; 
Seek not his money, for thou wilt be plucked, or if 

lucky, how base is the fee. 

Son, listen not to the voice of the woman — ^the woman 

unworthy of name — 
Surely to pay is a loathsome transaction, why mire 

yourself, son, with her shame? 
Waste not your gifts on the actresses simple; they 

only bag you for their game. 

Ah, though in vain is the net ever set in the sight of 
the coy, shrinking bird, 
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Still, though the trap is e'er easy to see, yet a capture 

has often occurred — 
But so they take hiin and break him and shake him, 

how eternally true is the word. 

Yet is God's curse and Man's vengeance on him who 

betrayeth the trust of a maid — 
Still, although both may absolve and forget it, be still 

of thy future afraid. 
Of thy remorse and the fate of the daughter that yet in 

thy arms may be laid. 

Yet be a man among men — oh, my son, of a kiss from 

a lass and a joke. 
Keep thy lips mute; thrice abhorred are the lips that 

have kissed a fair maid and then spoke. 
Can'st thou get drunk on one glass, take no more, or 

lose good repute from a smoke? 

Yes, be a man among men, but a. vulture by nature loves 

carrion best; 
Aye, and the jackal strips corpses and seeks them, the 

monger of scandal confest; 
Clean be your tales and your jestings be decent, nor 

owe to foul language their zest. 

Yet not too rigid — be genially human — but this, as a 

truth, I assert. 
None ever found it was wholesome, the practice of 

filling the mouth full of dirt. 
And the praise of a scoffing blasphemer will burn like 

a hot iron to thy hurt. 
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HOW GREAT THE NEED. 



Questionings, that mouth of Doubt, 
Heart within and world without. 
Voices that, with strenuous word. 
Call aloud " No Lord, no Lord " ; 
Yet the spirit, still unf reed, 
Oh Lord, God, how great the need. 



All the old, accepted things. 
Open now to questionings — 
Rocks of Earth and orbs of Sky 
Seem to give Thy Word the lie ; 
Yet amid the wreck of creed. 
Oh Lord, God, how great the need. 



Never richer was the world. 
Never smoother Pleasure whirled ; 
Lips of Youth and tongue of Age 
Sip the luscious heritage. 
Satiated soul to breed — 
Oh Lord, God, how great the need. 



Yet the same old sins and crimes, 
Same debauchery of the times ; 
High in place, unworthy trust. 
Hard in thought and cruel lust. 
Same old venal heart and greed — 
Oh Lord, God, how great the need. 
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At the open grave of Love, 
Hearts in tears will look above ; 
Rank forego its pride of birth, 
Wealth seem but the dross tii Earth, 
Fame's wreath turn to withered weed- 
Oh Lord, God, how great the need. 
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THE MAKING OF MAN. 



There came forth a thought uiito God, 

When man was a clod — 

A kin unto valleys and mountains. 

To showers and fountains, 

To trees in the forest, the bowers. 

The shrubs and the flowers — 

A brother to beasts in the lair. 

And things everywhere; 

And God said, " Now, let us make man 

In our image and plan." 

And, lo ! on the outlying spaces 

Of Air and Earth's places. 

The Waters, and all things of growth. 

Fell fearing and loath, 

And forth from the heart of all noises 

Articulate voices. 

And, then, from the shuddering Earth 

These words issued forth, 

" Wilt curse me with briar and thorn. 

When man's sin is born, 

With deserts to hold me in thrall 

Where rains never fall — 

With poisonous tree and with vine, 

Accursed as a sign. 

Shall fields of my flowers be blood-drenched, 

All trampled, life quenched. 
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Where man fights with banners of blood — 
Lord, God, is it good ? " 

The Waters gave voice, " In that day 

Wilt teach me to slay, 

My innocent waves roll along 

With rhythmical song; 

In all their clear depths is no throb 

Of anguish or sob. 

But when man is fallen, their doom 

Be his hectacomb. 

Down deep in my crystal abysses, 

Where now only bliss is, 

What horrors of Death will come in, 

For man's sake his sin. 

From hunger and accident fell — 

Lord, God, is it well ? " 

From the lair of the beast came a word, 

" When man has incurred 

Thy wrath and displeasure for sin, 

Thou visitest him in — 

Will sentence to us also pass 

In judgment so crass ? 

Shall we, who offended Thee not. 

Stand sorrow and blot? 

By the birdling that dies in the egg 

Or halts on the leg — 

By pangs in the jungle of Birth, 

By suffering and dearth — 

By travail of Death all unpent 

On things innocent. 

Four-legged and two-winged and more-finned. 

That never have sinned. 
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Torn nerves, ulcerous hide, crouching fear, 
The waste places hear, 
Wild Nature disease or man's blight — 
Lord, God, is it right? " 

Then knelt down the angel of man. 

Whose parable ran, 

" Oh, Lord, wilt Thou curse unto me 

Thine Infinity ; 

Wilt Thou strive with the finite and hang 

An infinite pang 

On th' act of a moment — ^Abhorred 

Be this, by Thee, Lord ! " 
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CHRISTMAS. 



Crisp blow the winds o'er the fields lying fallow, 

Soft o'er the snow swell the sweet bells of Yule — 
Angels of God, how their pure chimings hallow. 

The echoing places the snowflakes bejewel. 
Soft and low stealing, appealing to feeling, 
Beyond my concealing, and kneeling surprised; 
But what may I say to Thee, sing to Thee, pray to Thee, 
Far from the way to Thee, Jesus the Christ ? 



Perhaps the first 'Christmas was just a night as*this. 

Perhaps from such heavens the angel choir sang; 
The moon of the shepherds' watch shed such soft light 
as this. 
While their strange message o'er hill and dale rang. 
That air-wafted story, first carolled in glory. 
Through ages long hoary of Love sacrificed. 
Still has power to subdue us, to change and renew us. 
And make Thee God to us, O Jesus, the Christ. 



But not in cathedrals, all stately and glorious, 
Without and within of magnificent plan — 
Voluptuous music and chantings victorious, 

The incense beloved of the senses of Man. 
Surely they try Thee, deny Thee, defy Thee, 
Again crucify Thee, who price the unpriced. 
Where the needy are slighted, the humble affrighted, 
Whom Thou hast respited, O Jesus, the Christ, 
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Aye, by the scarlet parade of the Cardinal, 

By ritual grand to the ear and the eye — 
That, notwithstanding, yet leaves the heart hard in all, 

These make the word of Thy Gospel a lie. 
Oh, ye Right Reverends, God's presence ever ends, 
Christian endeavor ends where sacrificed 
To Wealth, Power, Utility, Thy strong virility, 
Manhood, Humility, Jesus, the Christ. 

Thine was the heart of red-blooded humanity, 

The sweat of the worker, the mired hand of Toil — 

Not an- ethereal fop's inaninity. 

Faint at the smell of the Sea and the Soil. 

The fallen child bloody, the worn drunkard ruddy 

Or filthy of body, the woman despised. 

If meet with repentance, as welcome found entrance. 

As smug, neat, Respectables, Jesus, the Christ. 
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GOD AND MAN. 



God rules the Earth, 

Giving peace, giving strife, 
And the blast of His breath 
Is the time of man's birth 
And the term of his life. 
And the hour of his death. 
And the deeds of the hand. 
And the thoughts of the brain. 
And the hopes of a man. 
As God may command. 
Are achieved or are vain, 
As accords with His plan ; 
For, with pleasure or woe. 
Or with glory or shame, 
Or with weakness or might, 
Unto every man so 
As God may forename. 

Shall the path of his life be in darkness or 
light. 

n. 

When God would fulfill 
In the fullness of Time 
His prearranged plan, 
The fruit of His will. 
Is the glory or crime 
In the act of a man. 
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In the burden of years, 
In the cycles of thought, 
Of the Ages' resolve : ' 
His purpose appears, 

His designings are wrought. 
His intentions evolve; 
When the chariots arrive 
With the horses of fire 

In the hour of great deeds, 
Lo, the strong hand to drive. 
And the soul to inspire ; 
And the leader who leads 
In that garlanded hour. 
Stands apart from his mate. 
Hears the call, sees the dawn, 
And, with God-given power. 
Acts the purpose and fate 
Unto which he was born. 

III. 

The eyes of the seer 

Whom God thus selects. 
The vision sees clear 

To the Ages perplexed; 
To him in the day 

Come voices and thought, 
Fortelling the way 

The triumph is wrought. 
And Night has a star. 

And visions of Sleep, 
That beckon afar 

And point o'er the deep. 
Thus guarded of Heaven, 

And held in its ken, 
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A succor is given 

Unknown of to men ; 
No leagued power can slay him, 

No enemies thwart, 
No peril dismay him, 

Or purpose abort — 
Whate'er may befall him, 

He fears not their sum. 
He hears Heaven call him. 

And answers, " I come." 

IV. 

As a bird released from its cage. 

What eye can foresee its flight — 
As an arrow shot, who can guage 

The point where its tip will alight? 
So is the rash vow made 

By the turbulent spirit of man. 
And the words and the act unweighed 

Which a moment of Passion began. 
Began — ah ! but who can say,' 

In the limitless fields of space. 
And measureless time portray. 

The end and effect of their race ? 
But so works the will of the Lord, 

That the soul may arise or sink. 
And the deed of men and the word 

They say and the thought they think. 
The shadow and burden of Guilt 

Is the Sin charged the soul of man. 
But all are conceived and built 

In the womb of God's preordained plan. 
For the chalice of God is filled 

With the wine of His love or His hate, 
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Which Man must quaff distilled, 

In the cup whose quaffing is Fate. 
Though he can not tell from the taste 

Of the o'erbrimming goblet or breath, 
If the waters of Marah are graced 

With Joy or Sweetness with Death ; 
And whether he quaff with laughter. 

Or sigh as he presses his lips, 
The fate that follows him after 

Is foreordained ere he sips. 

V. 

With Man is the planting of seed. 

But God all the harvesting sends — 
With Man the intent and the deed. 

With God the results and the ends — 
With Man is the bow and the string. 

And the arrow that darts from the bow- 
But God guards the power of its wing. 

And gives it direction to go : 
For good or for ill it may be. 

For a crown or deserving a rod. 
But the fate every mortal will see 

Is foreknown and foredoomed of God ; 
And Pain is the Shadow of Pleasure, 

And Sorrow the specter of Joy, 
And Shame but a different measure 

Of Glory that God would destroy. 

VI. 

Till the scene-shifting curtain is drawn, 
Till the last sun sets over the stage. 
Who can tell if the man that is born 
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Should exult or be sad of his age ? 
Rejoice not in greatness or glory, 

Nor in wealth nor in station depend, 
Thou knowest not Life's finished story. 

Nor see'st how the morrow shall end ; 
And ever to those who are highest 

The deepest reverse may o'ertake. 
As the bird that flies boldest and nighest. 

The sun may be snared by the snake. 
Then grant us, God, footing and place. 

In Life's intermediate state. 
Beyond the base taint of disgrace. 

Beneath or God's envy or hate. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 



I laid me down one idle time, 
In red July's gay lusty prime — 

The golden arrows of the sun 
Shot perpendicularly down, 
To burnish Earth's refulgent crown. 

And gild its jewels one by one. 

And, pressing lazily the grass, 

I watched the random cloud-flocks pass, 

Like happiness, so fleet, so high, 
Then turned to where, with scarce a stir, 
A spider pinned her gossamer 

Unto a flaming bush near by. 



With admiration growing tense, 
I marked how exquisite her sense 

Of distance — with what wondrous skill 
She tethered at the chosen place 
The floating film of lawny lace. 

And tied or loosed the web at will. 



No loom that whirrs for Beauty's state 
E'er spun such fibre delicate — 

Such weightless, clinging,^ flossy silk ; 
Nor ever shining needle bright 
So deftly worked so fair a sight 

In Beauty's hand, as white as milk. 
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No seaman on the Ocean's slopes 
E'er held the clue of tangled ropes, 

That guides the flight of canvas wings, 
As this frail artificer knew 
The purpose of the cords she drew, 

And ail the mystery of its strings. 

No wondrous wizard who could trap 
The, lightning's flash to etch a niap 

Of daily happenings of the world, 
Or note for him each favoring breeze 
That blew his home-bound argosies, 

Or when Misfortune's javelin hurled. 

Like this frail insect brain could feel 
The telegraphic signals steal. 

Along th' invisible line and taut, 
To note new largess in the field, 
Or when dire peril touched his shield. 

Or warn of breaches in his fort. 

Oh, Summer, in thy home, meseems, 
Is one long honeymoon of dreams. 

Where Heaven takes the Earth to wife, 
I felt there the comparison 
Intoxicated with the sun. 

And thrilling with the joy of life. 

As everything in Nature thrilled. 
Warmed by the flood of light that filled 

With happy sight, with rapturous breath, 
As though in Life's harmonic reign 
There was no note or shriek of Pain, 

And no reality of Death. 
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Forgetting old and envious Time, 
That, jealous of Youth's glorious prime. 

With vagrant wings, arms sweet desires ; 
How swift the arrowy season flies. 
How flame-like Pleasure's brightness dies, 

How oft, in blossoming. Love expires. 

As apropos as there I lay. 
In idlesse on a perfect day. 

There lazily floated, buoyed on air, 
A sparkling, brilliant, radiant fly, 
Gold shotted, over blue o' the sky. 

Glad, iridescent, free from care. 

When, lo, a dragon fly, whose eyes 
Of lucent green espied the prize. 

With minute talons seized the prey. 
And, ceasing in its lazy flight. 
Devoured the fly before my sight. 

And cast the useless wings away. 

Poised on a spray of golden-rod. 
Perchance he phrases laud to God, 

In some strange inarticulate way — 
Then skims across a shimmering pool, 
And backward Destiny's poor fool, 

For, lo, he ends the spider's prey. 

Is this the heavenly plan of life, 

A moment's peace, 'twixt strife and strife, 

The comedy upon the stage — 
The curtain-raiser soon to be 
Succeeded by the tragedy. 

As death is Birth's sure heritage ! 
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Ah, so it seems of men likewise, 
Napoleons, as dragon-flies. 

The victory but precedes defeat — 
Between dark clouds a flash of light, 
A day between a night and night. 

And bitter ever after sweet. 

In vain the dragon-fly relies 

On strength and skill — in vain he tries 

To rend the web around him thrown ; 
His silvered wings, his armed lip. 
His barbed limbs impotently slip, 

A stronger power o'ercomes his own. 

Nor this the last link in the chain 

That measures Death's triumphant reign- 

A swallow circling swiftly on 
Scarce paused in his gyrating flight. 
But yet perceived, with agile sight. 

And snapped the spider and was gone. 

Nor far the sight in Fancy's stretch, 
A longer chain than this to fetch, 

To further massacre prolonged — 
A balanced hawk, in middle air. 
Might swoop down on the swallow there. 

Then die retributively wronged 

By some avenger in the cloud, 

To whom stern Nature has allowed 

A stronger claw for daring risk — 
Himself in perhaps some Eastern brake 
The victim of hypnotic snake. 

The hooded asp or basilisk. 
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Oh, why this grewsome mystery. 
That Life should ever nourished be 

Upon the pallid knees of Death — 
This pregnant round and ring of strife. 
This tribute to support one life, 

The offerings of a thousand's breath. 

• Is this the riddle of the sphinx. 
This chain of Life with death for links. 

This chain of Death that succors Life ; 
Her secre.t in hot Libyan sands. 
Why Nature red in claw and hands, 

Thus seeks for peace in ways of strife? 

The fable of the Minotaur, 
Re-imaged Nature's constant war. 

The Grecian's myriad pictured mind 
Used his deep, subtle thought to draw 
The cyclic carnage red he saw. 

But with dramatic skill refined. 

Nor need we wander far afield, 

A thousand proofs these thickets yield. 

And Earth and Sky and Wat«r teem ; 
Even in black spaces cold and void, 
Destroyers spring and are destroyed. 

Like prowess in some elfin dream. 

In coral halls, beneath the sea. 
There is no laugh of revelry. 

No sob of pain, no word of speech. 
No golden sunlight filters through. 
No silver moon swings in the blue 

Far depths — ^no twinkling star rays reach. 
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In that unplumbed and dreary place, 
Unseen of man, God fashions grace 

And beauty, that strange world to suit, 
As fair, as lovely, in their dye 
As ever flowers that loved the sky. 

Or shining leaf or blushing fruit. 

Yet in that sea-green depth and lair. 
What tragedies are acted there, 

(That seems atop so safe, so still) — 
What fearful strength, what venomed wrath. 
What cruelty that deep sea hath. 

What horrid monsters maim and kill. 

What did the lovely gold carp do 
That God should bid a foe pursue. 

Or what the loving seal or whale 
That He should spur the walrus on, 
Or bid the cruel swordfish don 

His fatal piece of torturing mail? 

Deep in the chambers of the Earth 

What beetles hatch, what things bring forth, 

Which He who made them only knows — 
The eyeless worms that never shirk 
Their constant round of ceaseless work. 

The mole that in its circuit goes. 

What sin lies heavy. Lord,, on them. 
Or haply did their sires condemn. 

That they unnumbered foes should dread — 
Their hardest toil to be o'erthrown. 
Or they writhe mangled, perhaps alone. 

And ere their reckoned time be dead ? 
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The mother deer, her antlered head 
Has snared where tangled coverts spread, . 

And finds no generous hand to save 
Her dappled fawn, as Eve draws nigh, 
Appeals in vain to Earth and Sky, 

And starves — her leafy bed her grave. 

The nurslings, shivering in the nest. 
Have lost the warm maternal breast, 

By miserable Affliction torn — 
Unheard their weakening pipes for food. 
Until Exhaustion stills the brood, 

Unaiding Power, why were they born ? 

What meaner creatures still there are 
That suffer pang and blight and bar. 

What myriad things 'neath leaf and flower. 
What painted moths, what burnished flies. 
Strive vainly into life to rise 

And perish in their natal hour. 

Oh, why thus mock the Strength that toiled 
Through cruel hours the cocoon spoiled, 
■ O'er which she labored strand by strand. 
What Toil is lost in Nature's train, 
As idly wasted as the rain 

That falls upon the desert sand. 

I've held that soulless doll of Earth, 
The babe death-stricken in the birth ; 

And as I traced the perfect eye, 
The ear, the dome that did contain 
That marvelous instrument, the brain. 

Though thus capriciously cast by. 
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I sought to sum the human tears. 
The pain, the blasted hopes, the fears, 

In centuries represented thus ; 
Oh, man, thy heart, ungratified, 
To old Tantalus seems allied 

In fruitless toil to Sisyphus. 

What potter ever marred and broke 
His perfect work, his master stroke ? 

Shall He, the passionless and sane. 
Destroy in wantonness of power 
His conscious plaything of an hour. 

For no improvement and no gain? 

Oh, ye who with religious awe 
So fondly trace the reign of Law, 

And note the providential care 
With which the Earth has been prepared, 
And, generous Nature's bounty shared 

By plant and brute and man — the heir. 

Ye see the bridal beauty rose. 
But not that in its shadow grows 

The henbane, with its deadly flower. 
Ye mark the goodly banyan fruit. 
But not the venomous upas shoot 

That flourishes within its bower. 

The selfsame law that serves to streak 
The rose of health on Beauty's cheek, 

Lends its impartial strength to aid 
The frightful Cancer's foul embrace. 
And all dread ills that curse the race. 

And on its fairest hopes have preyed. 
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The law that tips with crimson dower 
The bud, and molds it into flower ; 

That gives the hairy worm its wings ; 
That shapes within the mottled eggs, 
The body, pinions, head, and legs. 

And all the change of growing things. 

With poison arms the parasite. 
The mildew, fungus, and the blight. 

And dread Contagion, venom clad ; 
White leprosy, with noisome spread, 
The hot that quickens in the head. 

And drives the hapless cattle mad. 
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THE DEVIL AT HEAVEN'S GATE. 



Once Satan went abroad 
In the highways of the Lord ; 
A chartered, carping critic, for his judgment was de- 
layed ; 
And he peered in Heaven's gate. 
Where St. Peter sat in state, 
With the host of the redeemed of Earth around his 
throne arrayed. 

There was Mary Magdalen, 
Shrived and purified from sin; • 

There was Zaccheus, the publican, who gave the Lord 
a feast. 
And beside them, sitting there. 
With a starred crown in her hair, 
The woman of Samaria, her hands clasped toward the 
East. 

The scoffing recreant said, 

" Far and wide the net is spread," 
And without discrimination all accepted that it held — 

As if Heaven, for a space. 

Was a barren, lonely place. 
That, willy-nilly, all into its choir must be compelled. 

St. Peter answered him. 
While th' unwinking cherubim 
Cried, " Holy, holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts "— 
" Oh, narrow is the way. 
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God's elect alone survey, 
But wide the slippery paths that lure unto thy horrid 
coasts." 

Then Mary, svelte and slim. 
Turned her lustrous eyes to him. 
And the fashion of her face was the breathing of a 
prayer ; 
While her body swathed in white. 
Like the new moon on May night, 
And the glassy floor was swept by her shining, musky 
hair. 

" My body was a pest. 
And my lips with poison dressed. 
My eyes were lamps of wickedness, my feet were shod 
with shame. 
But the Lord made, me His care. 
That none should e'er despair. 
Though chiefest of all sinners, if they laid hold of His 
name." 

" Lo, once I climbed a tree 

Whence the Lord called unto me," 
Said Zaccheus, the publican, " and bade me take His 
lure. 

That I should thence disclose 

The way of Life to those 
Who misuse their authority or who oppress the poor." 

" I lived and yet was dead," 
The fair Samaritan said. 
" I went to church on holy days, and yet was Pleasure's 
Queen, 
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Until, by Sychar's well, 
I awakened from the spell, 
And found my rose of pleasure was a nettle-weed 
obscene. 

" Since then my only joy 

Has been in the Lord's employ, 
To praise His wondrous mercy that, trembling, I adore. 

To prove to all men's sight, 

The crown of all delight. 
Is service of the Crucified and rapture evermore." 

" But, prithee, tell me, then," 

Said the Lord of sin again, 
" Are the sole recruits of Heaven from the tainted 
walks of earth? * 

Has Heaven not a place. 

Not a word of hope or grace. 
For ladies pure as lilies and for gentlemen of birth ? " 

A voice then made reply, 

" Ten thousands such as I, 
Who held the common people all too lightly or in 
scorn. 

Because, by partial fate, 

We lived in purple state. 
And lauded the estate and honor wherein we were born. 

" But we were taught to see 
With what humility, 
A mortal man should gauge the rating of his social 
place — 
How from one source and blood 
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Each individual stood. 
How Nature's mother care is to perpetuate the race." 

The Arch-Fiend fled away, 

Filled with hatred and dismay ; 
It suited not his rebel mood to linger there and hear. 

In the rhythmic songs of praise. 

Which the saints in glory raise, 
That submission is the entrance way to Heaven's crys- 
tal sphere. 

Yet open is the gate 
To the beatific state ; 
He heard the vaulted skies re-echo far the song and 
wide — 
That pardon yet might be — 
If he bowed repentant knee — 
To him God's earliest enemy — the lord of Sin and 
Pride. 
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THE SAINTED MOTHER. 



I dreamed last night an angel 

Was bending o'er my bed, 
Twin lilies hoar her right hand bore. 

And heavenly fragrance shed ; 
Her presence lit my charhber 

With a thrilling, radiant air, 
That did impart unto my heart 

A grace like answered prayer. 

She glanced upon me fondly — 

I can recall it now — 
And there did seem a rainbow's gleam 

Encircling bright her brow. 
Perhaps, 'twas her eyes a-shining 

Through the mirror of my tears. 
For 'twas the grace of the winsome face 

That soothed my infant years. 

Oh, matchless to my childhood, 

And still beyond compare, 
It seems to me there can not be 

Another quite so fair ; 
Nor a tone like thine, O Mother, 

That bade my sorrows flee; 
God, in His choice, stilled an angel's voice 

And gave it unto thee. 

But, oh, how dififerent. Mother, 
On that long dreaded day. 
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Thy poor head laid on a pillow made 

Of the rarest flowers of May. 
And cold thy cheek as marble, 

Thine eyes forever tied. 
And, forever stilled, the heart once filled, 

With a mother's love and pride. 

With what deep pain I wondered 

If thou wert hovering near. 
If thou could'st know how hearts o'erflow. 

Though the eye sheds npt a tear ; 
If the echo of my longing 

Could reach thy soul in bliss, 
Perchance it scanned me, smooth thy hand. 

Or knew my parting kiss. 

Whate'er my faults and failures, 

Whate'er my progress stemmed, 
Whate'er my slips, thine were the lips 

That never once condemned. 
Though all my friends forsook me. 

Thou could'st not deem me ill, 
Had deeds of shame disgraced my name 

Thy heart had loved me still. 

There went with thee, oh, Mother, 

A brightness from the day, 
And a sadness seems in the moon's clear 'beams, 

And the star's serene array ; 
And the crown of my ambition 

Has lost its chiefest treat. 
Since I can not lay, as I hoped one day, 

Its jewels at thy feet. 
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THE THEFT OF DEATH. 



Unseen as vagrant winds that blow, 
The swaying poppy fields aflame, 

Unheard as footfalls of the snow, 
When Winter's kings their kingdom claim. 

The lord of the unerring bow 
Into my hearth-lit circle came. 

He peered in each pre-empted place, 
Himself obscured, unseen, adept, 

Then holding forth the Gorgan face, 
Shield-Uke, unto thy place he crept; 

Oh, Mother, full of years and grace. 
Who saw it and forever slept. 

Was it a spacious land and large. 

With full-orbed liberty sublime. 
In which, relieved from mortal charge, 
• Thy soul rejoined its natal clime. 
Within Infinity's far marge. 

Beyond the stellar bounds of Time? 

From that mysterious firmament, 
Cans't recognize, below thee whirled. 

Its outline into beauty blent. 
The shining sphere that is our world. 

In that rare vision which unpent. 
Thy spiritual eyes behold unfurled? 
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Are there tall trees and grassy waste, 

And meadows flecked with deathless flowers, 

Whose light without the sun upraised. 
Floods ever those immortal bowers ; 

And what impassable streams are placed 
Between that far-off clime and ours ? 

Oh, is it not a lonely place. 

In that thy son is absent there, 
And, looking around, thou cans't not trace 

Who needed thy maternal care — 
Or die they in unfathomed space, 

The Rachel cries that fill our air ? 

Perchance, a little wish for sleep, 

A little sigh, perchance, for rest. 
Some passing angel saw thee weep, 

And misconstrued thy tears' request ; 
For willingly thou would'st not keep 

So long from him who loves thee best. 

Oh, surely, joy could ne'er detain, 
Howe'er divine that joy might be. 

Thy shade returning once again, 
Egeria-like, to visit me ; 

To ease Bereavement's ceaseless pain. 
And bid me hope again for thee. 

And that unnumbered caravan. 

In the void desert Death so lost ; 
Beginning with the primal man. 

E'en downward to the babe who crossed 
This moment, none of all the van. 

For their return have had the cost. 
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The sounds and incense once so dear. 
The sweet allurements of the Spring, 

The pageant of the rolling year, 
The fire or scene of insect wing ; 

The rain and blue skies shining clear. 
Do they not in the memory cling? 

Or does Oblivion's darkness fall. 
And blur past pictures from the brain ; 

Oh, Death, how would the thought appal 
The hearts that in the flesh remain. 

If this, when comes thy bridal call. 
This wan effacement comes in train? 

Or, who can know, though reverent knees 
And prayer-clasped hands find ghostly hopes. 

And Reason, perhaps, the future sees, 
Through Hope's beguiling telescopes. 

That gilds the vast eternities. 

To Life's declining cloud-veiled slopes. 

But who can know how true it is. 
The answer which of old we have, 

The longing of the heart that Dis, 
Was moved to grant by Pity drave 

This Immortality — ah, this 

Love's dream beside an open grave. 
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ON A PHOTOGRAPH. 



And, really, once I wore this guise. 

So innocent and coy ? 
It seems a strange, fantastic thought, 

That once I was a boy. 

That once this head, now gray and bald, 
Was crowned with affluent hair, 

These eyes that borrow aid from glass. 
Once eagle-keen and fair. 

Where has that outgrown body gone. 

That was and was not I ? 
Ere this impalpable touch of Sun, 

It was the first to die. 

The substance fled, this semblance stays. 

And, Memory beguiled. 
It shows the man of shattered hopes. 

The visionary child. 

Whose fond ambitions, large and fair. 

On opalescent wing. 
Have vanished with the fugitive Mays, 

Which phantom warblers sing. 

So all that world wherein I lived 
Shone with a borrowed gleam, 
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The insubstantial mirage of 
A halo and a dream. 

But still to those departed days 

I turn with fresh delight, 
When every maid seemed good as fair 

And every man a knight. 
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THE LARK. 



O'er the hoarse roar of the war of the shore, 

The sleazy sleet of the seething sea, 
Or London's inarticulate roar, 

Swell's the Lark's song to me. 
Since ever thy heavenly choirings I heard. 
In those halcyon days, seraphical Bird, 
Though everything else of that fugitive Spring, 
And my star-led Youth with its rainbow wing, 
That was I, myself, or my better part. 

Like pictures of Cloud on the sunlit hill. 

Have vanished and left no trace, there still 
A phantom skylark sings in my heart. 
And ever I long to strike thee a chord 
Of love and laud ; 

Yet essayed in vain is the lyrical strain, 
For, matched with the harmony of thy throat. 
All praise sounds a harsh, discordant note. 

I know that that Spring came armful of flowers. 

As Spring has come since in Eden's bowers. 

That the gentle winds, through the quivering brake. 

Had whispered a million of seeds, " Awake " ; 

That thousands of thin, wan arms, stretched sunward, 

Aroused from Winter's sleep and dreams. 
That thousands of leaves urged their pink buds onward. 

Into the seasons of flowers and fruit ; 
That the moss and fern grew lush by the streams. 

And waited the bloom in the pond-lily's root. 
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While the meadow grass, long, shriveled, and lean, 
Bedecked itself in new ribbons of green. 

Skyward, the pink foot of Daydawn passes. 

The ebon trail of the Night fleeing West; 
Up from the shade of the quivering grasses. 

The Lark darted high from the new-built nest. 
Lynx wink no quicker nor lightning's flame, 

And even as rapid his o'ercharged heart 
Throbbed in his throat and the music came. 

The overture of his matchless art. 

Up and higher, the arrowy flyer 

Sped, still singing, and never ceased 
The increasing crescendo, though ever tender, 
Until in spiral curves he floated. 
Seeking the gates of the glowing East, 
The golden glow of the Sun he noted. 
Though swathed in clouds that swirled and curled. 
Before the path of the bold advancer, 
Like the filmy skirts of the serpentine dancer ; 
Then, turning, sun burning his brown breast, soared 
(As the choral fireworshipers turned and adored) 
Higher, still higher, the orb's shaft of fire 

Offering no barriers ; 
Winging elastic, singing fantastic 
And changeable arias. 

The viewless waves of the higher air 

Surged around him with keen resistance. 

But he breasted them boldly, love-prompted to dare 
Like the old Grecian swimmer, though dimmer and 

dimmer, 
He grew in the blue of obliterating distance. 
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But his carol, full throated, indescribable, clear, 
Pulsated and thrilled through the charmed atmosphere, 
Over and over and over again, 
The music of angels re-echoed to men. 

Did the eye not espy 
The frail body that cleaved 

Through the air as we heard. 
Who would have believed 
That that song in the sky 

Was the voice of a bird? 

From his invisible station, 

Between the Heaven and Earth, 
The rapture of Creation, 

He sang for Spring's new birth. 
And poured with fresh elation 

The rhapsody of Life, 
Of Flight th' exhiliration. 

The joy in Freedom rife; 
The glow of warmth and color. 

The glory of the Light, 
Of skies that ne'er grow duller. 

The Summer's tranced delight ; 
The panorama of the Year's progression. 
And Nature's universal Joy's expression. 

There was no other sound but this, 

Of his pervading song, 
The lips of Echo, taking up his bliss, 

Repeated far and long 
The thrilling arches of the blushing Sky, 

And falling down, o'er greening pastures rang, 
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As if both Heaven and Earth were charmed and shy, 
When he their minstrel sang. 

Winging his way from the veil he came, 
Singing, but yet in a different frame ; 
Now, 'twas a song of the individual 

Hope and ambition; 
A psean of Earth, of the Earth's residual. 

Peculiar fruition. 
The joy, the pain, the fear of Love confessing. 
The pride of Love admitted and possessing ; 
The thrill of the dew-shining grasses concealing the 

nest. 
The care of the offspring, the pulse of the mother-bird's 

breast ; 
His epithalmium song to her. 

Who, from her grassy cover. 
Had ever been a worshiper 

Of the impassioned lover 
In zigzag course, descending still. 

And, singing, he espied her. 
Then, silent — ^like a meteor, dropped 

Into the sward beside her. 
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FRAGMENT. 



Oh, Spring, beloved of God and man, 
The wind has a harp, and a flute the bird, 
And the little folk of the grass have stirred 
With fife and pipe their rhythmical clan. 
To greet thy advent, and even the marsh 
Has its singers in base, that sing less harsh . 
When the circle of Nature attuned rejoices. 
And syllables its praise articulate in human voices. 

Who knows but afar in mysterious spaces. 
In the strange sweet zones of eternal calm. 

Beyond the chambers of East and West,, 

Where the wind like a lover chases, embraces, 

The elusive clouds that spurn his breast. 

A higher order of beings than man 

Swell the diapason began. 

In the grass low courts of the earthly sod, 

And complete the universal psalm. 

At the sun-bright throne of th' ineffable God. 
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SONG SPARROWS. 



The meadow, a patchwork of green and white, . 
Ribbons of grasses through laces of snow ; 

Heaven, a picture of white and blue, 
So the last days of old Winter go. 
With song sparrows loud in the apple-tree row. 

No laureate minstrels of Spring are they. 
Antheming heaven and echoed along. 

But singers in minor, like bards who make 
The lives of the lowly their themes of song, 
Unknown to the great or in Fashion's throng. 

The glory of Seasons,- the whirling Year, 
Ocean or continent, even a hymn 

To the golden-robed lord of the day, the Sun, 
They sing not, nor dream-laden Evening dim. 
Nor painting of Cloud on the sky-circle brim. 

But songs of fair brides and espousal songs. 
Eggs in a leaf -hidden nest in the grove ; 

Martial-toned staves for a father's pride, 
And tenderest chords for a mother-bird's love. 

These, in th' ambrosial days of the Spring, 

Are the motifs of song which the Song Sparrows 
sing. 
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ENGLISH PRIMROSES. 



Oh, flower of yellow vellum, 

Whereon the Spring inscribes 
The promise of her coming 

To myriad light-winged tribes ; 
Whereon are golden numbers 

Which only such can know. 
And anthems of rejoicing 

And oratorio — 
The notes of all sweet noises 

In Nature ever heard, 
The fife of grass-hid insects. 

The flute and harp of bird. 

Oh, could my soul but read them, 

Oh, could my eye but see 
The revelation hidden 

From all but bird or bee. 
My verse to all that read it 

Would vernal music bring. 
As long as primrose buttons. 

Bedeck the robe of Spring. 
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BY THE SEA. 



I stood by the shore of the tireless sea, 

And watched it again and again, 
And its troubled flow seemed to mirror to me 

The restlessness of men. 

And the shades of the dusky evening fell 
From the face of the stars and moon, 

But the waves lagged not in their ceaseless swell, 
But rolled on as at noon. 

I thought of those who had loved its roar, 

And who sang its praises well. 
In songs that had thrilled the heart's deep core. 

Like the words of an oracle. 

I thought that the songs that to many a soul 

Were as benisons of Peace, 
Were born of the strife where the waters roll. 

Whose troubles never cease. 

Oh, Sea, if thy restless waves were lips. 

And each hollow moan a word, 
What warning had they pronounced to the ships, 

And what had the round shore heard ? 

Would they echo the awful hopes and fears 

That surge in the human breast ; 
A confession of imperfection with tears, 

And a divine unrest? 
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Or, say, do they shrink Hke a guilty thing, 
From some dark, primal curse — 

Do they sob the dirge for a creature's sin 
In a stricken universe? 
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AT BANGS. 



There is to be a sale of books, 

■ Where I should like to go. 

But, just recovering from the grippe. 

The Doctor answers " no." 
So here I stay, my spirit torn, 

By Envy's fiercest fangs. 
To know my friends will all be there 

To buy those books at Bangs. 

But I shall send for catalogues. 

And read them o'er and o'er. 
And think what lovely bargains, perhaps, 

Will there be battled for. 
Although I know I'll double up 

With worse than colic's pangs. 
To see what noble books I'd buy. 

If I were well, at Bangs. 

But though I can not get there now, 

I know that I shall hear 
Most tantalizing of reports. 

To vex my soul and ear. 
What birds we see when we've no gun ; 

Thereby a tale, too, hangs, 
For all my friends will show to me 

Their wondrous finds at Bangs. 
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ON BUYING BOOKS. 



The thirst for drink, teetotallers think, 

Is most to be deplored — 
And some folks say the love of play 

Is equally abhorred; 
And other men assert, again. 

The race-horse is a curse. 
But my wife looks on buying books 

As quite as bad, or worse. 

There is myself, most wretched elf — 

At least she says she thinks 
I'm never broke from chew or smoke, 

Or putting down of drinks ; 
But, oh, what tin I have blown in 

A bibliomaniac spree. 
When she, she swore, was dying for 

Some new-seen jewelry. 

" How can you be so hard to me," 

Her eye with tears o'erflows ; 
" Oh, oh, you brute, see this old suit. 

And Arthur needs new clothes ; 
And Harold stews at these poor shoes. 

And Ethel's hat's a sight — 
I'd blush to meet her in the street. 

And Lizzie looks a fright. 

" But you don't care what things we wear. 
How shabby we may look. 
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Nor how disgraced, so you can waste 

The money on a book. 
A cloak with beads Maria needs, 

She's worn this one two years, 
And little Bas, the darling was 

So shamed he burst in tears 

" When Alice Wray came o'er the way, 

To go to Sunday-school, 
He could not go without a bow, 

I vow I felt a fool. 
And Austin, too, needs trousers new ; 

Their underclothes and mine 
Are worn to thread ; it turns me red. 

To see them on the line. 

" There's Mrs. Smith, with point and pith. 
Declares it is a shame ; 
And Mrs. Brown says all the town 

Insist I am to blame. 
I'm sure I work as for a Turk, 

Why don't you talk, don't grin — 
Don't itlterrupt me so abrupt, 
f Let me get one word in. 

" Mute as a clam I know I am — 

I never say a word ; 
I'll bet my life no other wife 

But some time would be heard. 
'Tis not for me, sir — ^no, siree, 

I'd never ask a cent — 
The children's pain makes me complain 

The way the money's spent. 
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" When I am dead and gone you'll wed, 

Of course she'll be a saint — 
But she'll not bear old clothes to wear, 

Like me, without complaint. 
No, no ; you'll find, though I was blind, 

You then will have a spouse, 
Who'll have her rights when you sneak nights. 

With more books into the house. 

" Such books, indeed, that none can read. 

In some outlandish speech — 
And one won't do, you must have two. 

Or three, or four, of each. 
Good Lord, if I should dare to buy 

A dress or two to spare. 
You'd grumble why a child or I 

Should need so much to wear. 

" I suppose you thought, too, when you brought 

Those wretched books about. 
That you fooled me, I could not see. 

Your pockets bulging out ; 
And with the ruse and mean excuse. 

Your spirit guilty feels. 
You went to-day lunchless, to pay — 

They cost a month of meals. 

" My mother cries I am unwise. 

So humbly to entreat. 
That I should rage and tear each page. 

And fling them in the street. 
But I'm a child, too meek and mild, 

I have too soft a heart — 
I'll send for her, she'll tell you, sir. 

My wrongs, and take my part." 
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ROBERT BURNS. 



Dear Burns, how apropos this Scotch revival, 

The year that marks the great Bard's death centen- 
nial. 

The Scottish Horace grander than his rival. 
In Fame immortal and in charm perennial ; 

I-ess than the least who do him honor meet — 

I, too, would laj a tribute at his feet. 

For I have seen on Scottish hills the heather, 
And in my veins there runs some Highland blood — 

He was my childhood's poet, and no other 
To-day can stir my memory with such flood 

Of cherished recollections. In a throng 

It grips my heart to hear a Scottish song. 

And now, as in a mental picture floats, 

Auld Scotia's banks and braes and darling seats — 
From England's border land to John O'Groat's, 

The Clyde white-winged with many peaceful fleets. 
And flashing fount, deep loch, and rill that plays 
Through mossy darkness and green forest ways. 

Tree-terraced mounts that lift their stony summits, 
Like dancing spots for bogies and the fays — 

From Lowland hills to Arthur's Seat, where from its 
Cool, historic height I stood to gaze 

With bated breath and heart, filled with emotion 

On Holyrood, the Castle, and the Ocean, 
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The garden spots, the pastures green and large, 
Which silly, rtibbling flocks hold in possession — 

The fertile farms, upon whose length and marge 
The changing seasons paint their bright succession : 

Where grows the daisy's " crimson-tipped " flower, 

And the " wee, timorous beastie " builds its bower. 

The floating, haunting echoes of the way, 
That one recalls from tree or copse or cloud — 

Laverock or mavis and the flash by day 

Of painted wings, by night the glittering crowd 

Of glowworms bright, illumining the grass. 

Like lamps, to show sweet Spring the way to pass. 

The many blending scents of bush and flower. 

The blue-domed sky, with burnished points of stajs. 

Where Highland Mary, in the hawthorn bowers, 
Heard her impassioned lover, while the bars 

Of some sad nightingale swelled on the even. 

The prelude to the bard's " Mary in Heaven," 

Or, changing to a glimpse of populous cities, 

Acrowd with vast activities of trade. 
The busy shuttle singing Labor's ditties. 

Or crowded galleries where art has made 
Her sanctuary, and in ermined awe 
Sits the serene high majesty of Law, 

And the white light and hope Religion choirs. 

Of quiet Sabbaths, and the melody 
Of church bells, and high heaven pointing spires, 

And splendid marts, and whether it may be 
From rose-hid cabin or from marble dome, 
There shines far through the Night the light of Home, 
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Her fireside charms — ^the sweetest panorama — 
The father's finished toil, the mother's smile, 

The children's prattle, all in glorious glamor, 
Are linked to plait the wreath of Fame, that while 

This Earth around its central planet turns, 

Will crown the name and fame of Robert Burns. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS. 



I love a stirring story, told 

By an inimitable pen, 
Of noble lives, adventures bold, 

Of womanly women, manly men; 
I love a tale of conquering love, 

An intricate plot's bewildering steps — 
But most I love the diary of 

Old Mr. Secretary Pepys. 

Ah, there what glorious pageant moves, 

The exile and the court of Charles, 
The lords and ladies one approves. 

The others and the working carles — 
Sir Harry Vane for spotless knight. 

And Nelly Gw)m for heart's desire — 
All written in with golden light, 

The journal of S. P., Esq. 

How well I know his foes and friends. 

His little home in old Axe Yard, 
His offices, where one day sends 

Old Pagan Fisher, thriftless bard — 
Who being short (true poet, he) 

Will pay next week, if he can get 
From his dear Pepys — well, say a V — 

I'll bet 'tis not repaid him yet. 

I know the matinees he gleans. 

Sometimes with lovely Mrs. Pepys, 
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Or when to go behind the scenes, 
Sly fox, alone he bends his steps. 

What tales they told, what wine they quaffed, 
And, oh, the lovely lips he kissed — 

And where he took his morning draught, 
I've got it all upon my list. 

And there, in words that can not bilk, 

Behold the seamy side unfold. 
Of that same tapestry with silk. 

Count Grammont wove on cloth of gold. 
How mean, how heartless Courts and spoil. 

Like Charles' hours of gilded sin. 
Compared with homes of honest toil, 

And lives like high-souled Evelyn. 

Oh, all who walked in this brave show. 

And he who wrote it, as we must, 
They all have perished long ago. 

And turned into insensate dust. 
And yet I read, with ceaseless charm. 

The feasts, the loves, the business steps. 
The ambitious hopes, the vain alarm. 

Of youthful, human Samuel Pepys. 
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